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LITERATURE. 


LORD COCKBURN’S LIFE OF LORD JEFFREY.* 


rH time ra reversing the oracular 
bit ctie of - samt eritien with the feeble 
tenure of a writer, sustained only 
by present interests, fast loosening its hold 
upon opinion, Lord Jeffrey is passing from 
the memory of man. A literary interest 
still lingers about the memory of Lord 
Jeffrey; but how diminished in comparison 
with the er and influence once exercised 
by the oracle of the Edinburgh Review! 
Time with a retaliatory justice is hastening 
to imprison in forgetfulness the literary 
j while it opens to genius unjustly con- 
demned, the freedom of immortality. Lord 
Jeffrey will be remembered in literature for 
his faults rather than his merits, His merits 
great as they were, were merits of occasion 
and expediency, and passed away with their 
time and generation ; his faults are a part of 
the history of genius. In doing honor to 
Wordsworth and Coleridge we are reminded 
of the triumph of genius over obscurity, in- 
justice, and Lord Jeffrey. The imperious 
critic serves but asa captive to adorn a 
trium 

However slight the hold of Lord Jeffrey 
upon posterity as a writer, he marks an era in 
literary history, and has an interest, less in 
what is personal to himself than in what is 
relative to the literature and men of genius 
of his day. A biography of the distinguish- 
ed eritie would suggest to the literary man a 
thousand topies that might be presented with 
interest and effect, such as the early history 
of the Edinburgh Review and its bearin 
upon literature and authorship, the litera 
friendships and enmities of the critic, in their 
intimate revelations of life and character, and 
all that is personal about those great men 
with whom Lord Jeffrey was associated, 
Scott, Sydney Smith, Dugald Stewart, Camp- 
bell, Chalmers, and Moore, with others who, 
still living, are sharers in the fame of these 
great names. Those who look for this lite- 
rary interest in the biography by Lord Cock- 
burn will be ted. rd Jeffrey was 
known to the world as the brilliant periodi- 
cal writer and the oracular eritic of the Edin- 
burgh Review. To his fellow-citizens of 
Edinburgh he was also known as the skilful 
advocate, the learned judge, the popular ora- 
tor, and active political partisan. It is es 
Fp from the b point of view tha 
Lord Jeffrey is peg by his biographer. 
Lord Cockburn us that his first literary 
attempt is this biography of his friend, and 
of course we do not look to him for the de- 
velopment of the literary interest of his sub- 
ject ; this however is the only interest in con- 
nexion with Lord Jeffrey with which the 
world has to do. With the professional, 
social, and characteristics of the sub- 
ject of his b y, Lord Cockburn is 
familiar and sym tic. Lord Jeffrey and 
his biographer were friends in the daily habit 
of social intimacy, had strengthened them- 
selves, shoulder to shoulder, fos Chale fugnonia 


' briefless had successfull * 
gled nde by eile’ professional mtrntn 
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were both elevated to the judicial bench and 
both being ates shared a common politi- 
cal sympathy. rd Cockburn’s life of his 
friend and professional associate is as it could 
not fail to be otherwise, partial in view and 
partial in feeling. 

The biography is 2 mode! of conventional | 
propriety, reverential of the dead, respectful 
to the living, and reserved towards the public. | 
We think Lord Cockburn might have been | 
far more communicative, without exposing | 
his own dignity or that of his subject to the | 
impertinence of a prurient curiosity. The | 
biography does not add much to our know- | 
ledge of Lord Jeffrey, being confined mostly | 
to a record of the facts of his external life, | 
marking the progress of a well-disciplined | 
man of talents to the successful attainment | 
of his aims in the world. Lord Jeffrey’s | 
eareer was thoroughly practical, not specula- | 
tive, he appeared all that he was, he gave to 
his day and generation all his power and held 
back nothing for posterity. 

To great natural talents Jeffrey added a 
most resolute industry. He schooled him- 
self as was the fashion in Edinburgh, with 
young men of ability and ambition, by labo- 
rious reading, writing, and speaking, and at- 
tained as a result that fulness, exactness, and 
readiness promised by Lord Bacon, and to 
which may be traced all Jeffrey’s excellence 
as an orator, writer, and legist. His bio- 

her tells us that from his very boyhood 
ef y was a most prolific writer and that he 
has left behind him folios upon folios of 
manuscript notes of lectures, essays, transla- 
tions, abridgments, speeches, criticisms, tales, 
poems, and so strong was his bias towards 
critical writing that almost all his composi- 





physical tone for which he was remarkable, 
were the natural results of the prominence 
given at that time to the study of metaphy- 
sies in the Scotch universities. Jeffrey had 
the advocate’s tact of availing himself readily 
of anything eugeested by others and the 
rhetorician’s skill of making the best use of 
it for his own purpose. He was always 
plausible in statement. He had, in a word, 
tact and talent in perfection. His style was 
rhetorical and swelling and ssed none of 
that epigrammatic point which settles a mat- 
ter in a single blow; Sydney Smith would 
finish in a ph what Jeffrey would 
leave fnpianplets'in 4 score of pages. Lord 
Jeffrey had neither wit, humor, nor imagina- 
tion, and therefore his name is not among the 
immortals. 

Lord Jeffrey’s life was uniform, and un- 
marked by striking incident, illustrative in 
every progressive step of the successful issue 
of well applied talents. In college, in the 
early struggle with life, in the acquisition of 
the honors and rewards of literature and his 
profession, we see Jeffrey developing his na- 
tural talents by patient systematic industry 
into a compen capacity for work. Success 
marks his career in every department of life, 
at college, in literature, in the law, on the 
bench, and in the state. Lord Jeffrey was 
pre-eminently a successful man in the world’s 

ion of success; he earned his share 


We miss jn the fastidious reserve of Lord | 
Cockburn's biography — anecdotes | 





so interesting to readers, which often 


= 

illustrate character better than the most ela- 

borate descriptions. A diligent search re- 

wards us with some pointed extracts :— 
BOZZY DRUNK, 

“It was about this time (1790 or 1791) that 
he had the honor of assisting to carry the bi- 
ographer of Johnson, in state of great intoxi- 
cation, to bed. For this he was rewarded 
next morning by Mr. Boswell, who had learn- 
ed who his bearers had been, clapped his 
head, and telling him that he was a very 
wromising lad, and that ‘if you go on as you've 

egun, you may live to be a Bozzy yourself 
yet.” 
JEFFREY ALMOST A POET. 

“Writing from Oxford to his sister (25th 
October, 1791), he says: ‘J feel I shall never be 
a great man unless it be asa poet ;’ and, ‘I 
have almost returned to my water system, for 
I have searcely tasted wine this fortnight ;~of 
course [ have spent it mostly in solitude, and 
I think most pleasantly of any sinee I came 
here. This way of life does certainly nourish 
a visionary and romantic temper of mind, 
which is quite unfit for this part of the world, 
and which makes one first be stared at, and 
then neglected. But my aim is to live happily 
without regard to these things. Notwith- 
standing all this, my poetry does not improve ; 
I think it is growing worse every week. If I 
could find in my heart to abandon it, I believe I 
should be the better for it. But I am going to 
write over my tragedy in a fortnight. Though 
my own compositions please me less, those of 
higher hands delight me more than ever.’— 
(7th December, 1791.)” 


LITTLE'S LEADLESS PISTOL. 


“On reaching the police-office it was found 
that Jeffrey's pistol contained no bullet then ; 
either because it must have dropped out when 
the officer snatched it from him, or afterwards 
in the officer’s hands. Mr. Moore’s bullet was 
still in his pistol, and Mr. Horner was certain 
that one had been put into Jeffrey's. Yet By- 
ron thought it worth while, but only under the 
ferocity of the English Bard and Seotch Re- 
viewers, to sneer at ‘ Little's leadless pistol ;’ 
Little’s, moreover, being the one that was not 
leadless.” 


JEFFREY BEFORE THE CHURCH. 

“Its bar, though beneath him, had several 
attractions for Jeffrey. It needed no legal 
learning, and no labor beyond attendance ; 
but always required judgment and manage- 
ment; it presented exeellent: opportunities for 
speaking, jally as the two inconvenient 
hoedice of relevancy and pertinency were sel- 
dom in rigid observance ; and it was the most 
popular of all our established audiences. He 
constantly treated them to admirable speeches 
—argumentative, declamatory, or humorous, 
as the occasion might require. Accordingly, 
he was ‘a prodigious favorite. They felt ho- 
nored by a person of his eminence practising 
before them; and their liking for the individu- 
al, with his constant liberality and candor, 
was still stronger than their admiration of his 
talents, and even their detestation of his poli- 
ties. It was thought a dull day when he was 
not there. And when there, he could say and 
do whatever he chose; but never risked his 

ularity by carelessness or presumption ; 
a sede dade ee the vulgarity’ : 
leasing by anything unbecoming a counse 
the highest ome and i best yor ane 
was once in some danger, when, in defendi 
a clerical client against a pei of drunken- 
ness, he first contested the evidence, and thén 
assuming it to be sufficient, tried to extenuate 
the offence; and among other considerations 
asked ‘If there was a single reverend gentleman 


in the house who could lay his hand on his heart, 


and say he had never been overcome by the same 











cm apology, rebuke, &c. But he subdued 
em 
and then sayi 
cunning 


with a half innocent, half 
your pardon, moderator, 
heer of the habits of the 


e offence was forgiven in a 


air—‘ I 
it was entirely 
Church 7 and 
general laugh.” 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW KICKED OUT. 


“The late Earl of Buchan, not a stupid, but 
a very vain and foolish man, made the door of 
his house in G street be opened, and the 
Cevallos number be laid dewn on the inner- 
most part of the floor of his lobby ; and then, 
after all this Sag or pe his lordship, person- 
ally, kicked the book out to the centre of the 
street, where he left it to be trodden into the 
rmoud ; which he had no doubt must be the fate 
of the whole work—after this open proof of 
his high disapprobation.” 

STUCK AT A SPEECH. 

“In February, 1818, he did what he never 
did before or since. He stuck aspeech. John 
Kemble had taken his leave of our stage, and 
before quitting Edinburgh, about sixty or se- 
venty of his admirers gave him a dinner and 
a snuff-box. Jeffrey was put into the chair, 
and had to make the address previous to the 

resentation. He began very promisingly, 
ut got confused, and amazed both himself and 


Mie ony else, by actually sitting down, and 
ons speech unfinished; and, until re- 
minded of that part of his duty, not even 


thrusting the box into the hand of the intend- 
ed receiver. He afterwards told me the reason 
of this. He had not premeditated the scene, 
and thought he had nothing to do except in 
the name of the company to give the box. 
But as soon as he rose to do this, Kemble, who 
was beside him, rose also, and with most for- 
midable dignity. This foreed Jeffrey to look 
up to his man; when he found himself annihi- 
lated by the tall tragic god; who sank him to 
the earth at every compliment, by obeisances 
of overwhelming and stateliness. If the 
chairman had anticipated his position, or re- 
covered from his first confusion, his mind and 
wore could easily have subdued even Kem- 
e.” 


PROOFS OF MACAULAY’S HISTORY. 


“There was no one of the friends of his 
later acquisition for whom he had greater ad- 
miration or r than Mr. Macaulay; and 
he testified the interest which he took in this 
great writer’s fame by a proceeding, which, 
considering his and position, is not unwor- 
thy of being told. This j of seventy- 
four, revised the ts of the first two 
volumes of the Hi of England, with the 
ae calient yea" care of a nt gpa of the 

ress toili ; not merely suggesting 
omen in the matter and the expression, but 
attending to the very commas and colons—a 
task which, though humble, could not be use- 
less, because it was one at which lo tice 
had made him very skilful. Indeed: yy et 
to boast that it was one of his peculiar excel- 
lences. On returning a proof to an editor of the 
Review, he says, ‘I have myself rectified most 
of the errors, and made many valuable verbal 
improvements in asmall way. But my great 
has been with the punctuation—on which 
I have, as usual, uitted myself to admira- 
tion. And indeed this is the department of 
literature on which I feel that I most excel, 
and on which I am therefore most willing now 
to stake my reputation!!’” 


There is some good writing in the book. 
The legal portraits are well drawn, but their 
interest is local. We await the perusal of 
of the personal history of Lord Jeftey i 
o istory of 
his letters. 


at once, by standing till they were quiet, T 





ENGLISH COMMON LAW REPORTS.* 


ae 2 e ¢ oe 65th volume of the 
nglish Common phe eal he i 

in regular succession by Messrs. J. & J. W. 
Johnson, of Philadelphia, enables us to call 
attention to the valuable, and, to members 
of the legal profession, indispensable, series 
of which it forms a part. The English Com- 
mon Law Reports, embracing the decisions 
of the ablest judges in England at Nisi Prius, 
and in the Common Pleas and Court of 
King’s Bench, maintain their authority and 
reputation in the courts of the United 

no less than within the domain of their own 
jurisdiction. English legal authorities are 
now, perhaps more than ever, cited and relied 
upon in the tribunals of justice in this 
eountry, partly from the fact that the modern 
facilities of communication between the two 
countries have brought Westminster Hall 
nearer to our American Capitols and Court 
Houses, and ae from the fact that the 
reports of the nglish Courts are reproduced 
here so speedily and so completely as to 
make them appear not only contemporaneous, 
but a part of our own judicial system. The 
volume before us, and its ecessors in the 
series, are evidence of the promptness and 
perfection with which this system of repro- 
duction is carried out. They are reprints of 
the regular and authoritative Reports of the 
Common Law Courts, and are issued im- 
mediately after the publication of those Re- 
ports in England ; they contain the decisions 
in permanent and reliable shape, pol years 
by the reporters of the Court, in the 
form in which those decisions are incorpor- 
ated into the body of English jurisprudence, 
cited by authors and referred to by the 
Courts. The Seal of many of ey is 
given, it is true, in legal magazines and pe- 
riodicals published in England, and repro- 
duced in this country, before the volumes of 
Reports are made up, just as our legal jour- 
nals in the different States anticipate the issue 
of the permanent Reports of the Federal and 
State Courts; but this does not do away 
with the necessity or advantage of the re- 
gular series, which alone preserves the chain 
of decisions unbroken and unsurpassed in 
authority. The exceedingly cheap rate at 
which these volumes are published ($2.50), 
and their superior style of execution, com- 
mend them especially to the notice of the 
profession. e present number contains 
nearly a thousand pages, and includes the 
8th volume of Manning, G & Scott’s 
Reports, and is, like all the volumes of En- 
glish Reports of so high authority, full of 
valuable instruction and controlling legal 
judgments. The social, domestic and com- 
mercial relations out of which litigation 
arises and legal points are evolved, are almost 
identical in England and in this country. 
The same state of things requires the same 
law, and the reason of the law is everywhere 
the same. The study and the application of 
the adjudged cases contained in these Re- 
ports cannot, we are persuaded, be too 
strongly commended to the American Bar 
and Beneh. The habit of consulting and 
examining them in addition to the decisions 
of our own Courts, once adopted, would 
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infirmity ! There was an instant roar of or- regretted or diseontinued by any 


never be 
thorough lawyer or diligent judge. 


HUC'’S TRAVELS IN TARTARY.* 
[SECOND PaPER.] 


Tue hardships of the journey to Lhassa and 
that portion of the narrative which bears tho 
most exciting interest, commence with the 
passage of the mountains on the eastern 

ers of Thibet. The rigors of winter and 
the desert surpass the ordinary terrors of the 
polar regions, for the latter are endured in 
ships accommodated to the use, while the 
former are encountered with the strength of 
the human constitution and little aid beside. 
To snows, blasts, and ice, with seant supplies 
of fuel is added, on one of these passes, a 
pestilential miasma where life, of animal and 
man, droops and falls :— 


BUDDHA'S KITCHEN. 


“On the 15th of November we quitted the 
magnificent plains of the Ret iog Meer, and 
entered the country of the Tsaidam Mongols, 
after crossing the river of the same name. 
Here the landseape underwent a t ehange, 
and beeame wild and gloomy, the dry and 
stony soil bere nothing but brambles impreg- 
nated with saltpetre. The le, too, have a 
morose manner, as if they Sa g a affected 
by the physical character of their country: 
they speak very little, and that in so rude and 
guttural a tone that other Mongols have diffi- 
eulty in pane ona them. In this arid 
soil salt and borax abound ; there is nothing 
more to be done than to dig a hole two or 
three feet deep, and the salt collects in it, and 
¢ ises and purifies of itself. The borax 
is also collected in little reservoirs, which are 
soon entirely filled. 

“We rested two days in this country 
der to eolleet all the strength 
ascent of the dreaded Bourhan-Bota—our long- 
haired oxen and camels enjoying themselves on 
the nitre and salt, and we feasting on Tsamba 
and some goats which we got from the herds- 
men in exchange for brick tea; and then set- 
ting out about three o’clock in the morning, 
we arrived at nine at the foot of the mountain. 
The caravan stopped for a moment, and we 
gazed with anxiety upwards at the steep and 

paths, on which we perceived with 
anxiety a light vapor resting, which was said 
to be the noxious gas before mentioned. We 





in or- 
ible for the 


ad the utio measure, recom- 
rel by tradition, of chewi some cloves 
of garlic, and then commenced the ascent. 


“In a short time the horses appeared to be 
pm ome of bearing their riders:—everyone 
slackened his pace, all faces turned pale, the 
prove beat ny is the ao refased their 
office ;—ma own, then got again, 
made a tows then lay yal ay ie, and 
in this deplorable manner toiled up the side of 
the famous Bourhan-Bota. 

“Heavens, what misery it was! With ex- 
hausted stre brain ing, limbs feeling 
as if they were ready to fall off, and a deadly 
sickness at the stomach, stil] to exert one’s self so 
far, as not only to arog: on one’s own frame, 
but also, by repeated blows, to force on the re- 
luctant animals, who were every moment try- 
ing to lie down. A part of our stopped 
in a deep hollow of the mountain, where it was 
said the pestilential vapor was less thick ; the 
rest exerted their utmost energies to reach the 
pe Dae at last, the lungs could play freely, 


ed from the murderous gas 
that had so them. To descend 
on the other side was mere play, for there the 


air was pure and easily respirable. The 
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people told us that when there was a strong 
wind, the pernicious effect was little felt; but 
that it was very dangerous in calm weather, 
for then, being heavier than the eric 
air, it remains near the surface of the ground, 
instead of being in some measure dis 

We had indeed, in our ascent, that, on 
horseback, our breathing was rather less diffi- 
cult than on foot. The presence of this gas of 
course made it scarcely possible to light a fire ; 
the argols gave out much smeke, but would 
not burn with any flame. Wecan give no 
adequate account of the origin of this exhala- 
tion; but for these who seek for explanations 
in names, we may say, that Bourhan is a 
synonyme for Buddha, and that Bourhan-Bota 
ifies Buddha’s Kitchen.” 


A subsequent passage of Mount Chuga 
is a severe proof of the endurance of cold: 
—*Death hovered from that moment over 
our poor caravan,” says M. Hue, M. Gabet 
fell seriously ill, his nose and ears were 
frozen and he was only to be carried, wrapped 
up and tied at full length on the back of a 
camel. One day they meet this 


HUMAN STATUE, 


“When the exhaustion of our beasts of bur- 
den had com us to slacken our march, 
we perceived a traveller seated by the way- 
side, on a large stone. His head was bent 
down, his arms pressed against his sides, and 
he remained motionless asa statue. We called 
him several times, but he made no answer, and 
we thought he had not heard us) What mad- 
ness, we said, to stop on the road in this wa 
in such weather. is unfortunate man will 
certainly die of cold. We called him again ; 
but ag he still did not answer, we alighted and 
went towards him. His face had the appear- 
ance of wax, his eyes were half open and 
glassy, and he had icieles suspended to his nos- 
trils and the corners of his mouth. He just 
turned his eyes towards us with a terrible 
vacant expression; but he was quite frozen, 
and had been forsaken by his companions. It 
appeared so cruel to leave him thus, without 
an effort to save him, that we determined to 
take him with us; and we lifted him from the 

and, after wrapping him up, we placed 
im on Samdadchiemba’s mule. As soon as we 
had pitched the tent, we went to seek out the 
companions of the unfortunate man: and the 
themselves before us, saying we had 
excellent hearts, but that we had given our 
selves trouble in vain; their comrade, the 
said, was lost, for the cold had reached his 
heart. We returned to our tent to see what 
we could do for him, but he was already dead. 
More than forty men ished thus in the 
desert. When the d no longer eat or 
or su mselyes on their 
were left on the road, although still alive, 
a bag of oatmeal and a little wooden 
bowl being placed beside them as a last mark 
of interest in their fate. When everyone else 
had passed by, the crows and vultures were 
seen to whee! round them in the air, and pro- 
bably they began to tear the unfortunate men 
before they were fairly dead.” 
_ From such misery of the race we feel re- 
lieved by the more material illustration of 
these seenes—“I may mention,” says our 
traveller, “ one circumstance that will give an 
idea of the extremity of the cold. Every 
morning before setting off, the caravan used 
to take a meal, and then not again till we en- 
camped; but as the T'samba was a kind of 
food so little 
totake enough of it at once to support us 
during the day, we used to soak in tea two 
Filer a Poe keep in <a 

y's journey. e wrapped up this boiling 

paste in very warm linen, and placed it on 





} 


agreeable, that it was difficult | fre m 





our breasts; and over this we had our cloth- 
ing, namely a garment of sheepskin, then a 
waistcoat of lamb’s skin, then a short gar- 
ment of fox’s skin, and over all a great wool- 
len coat. Now during this fortnight we con- 
stantly found the balls of Tsamba frozen, 
and when we drew them from our bosoms, 
they were so hard that we almost broke our 
teeth in attempting to eat them.” The ecat- 
tle, in whom we are greatly interested 
throughout this journey, and who are never 
forgotter by Mr. Hue, “ suffered terribly, es- 
pecially the mules and horses which are not 
so strong as the oxen. We had to dress 
them in felt carpets, and tie camels’ skin 
round their heads; and in any other cireum- 


stances their appearance would certainly have | 


excited our hilarity, but now we were in no 
humor for laughing, for, notwithstanding all 
precautions, the cattle of the caravan was 
decimated by death.” The following is the 
realization of a famous simile by Jeremy 


Taylor,* and almost reminds us of Baron | 


Munchausen’s frozen words:— 


ANIMALS ENCRUSTED IN THE ICE. 


“At the moment of crossing the Mouroui- 
Oussou, a singular spectacle presented itself. 
While yet in our encampment, we had observ- 
ed at a distance some black shapeless ob- 
jects ranged in file across the great river. No 
change either in form or distinetness was ap- 
parent as we advanced nor was it till we were 
quite close that we recognised in them a troop 
of wild oxen, There were more than fifty of 
them encrusted in the ice. No doubt they had 
tried to swim across at the moment of conge- 
lation, and had been unable to disengage them- 
selves. Their beautiful heads, surmounted by 
huge horns, were still above the surface; but 
their bodies were held fast in the ice, which 
was so transparent that the position of the im- 
prudent beasts was easily distinguishable ; 
they looked as if still swimming, but the 

es and ravens had pecked out their 
eyes.” 


Here is a piece of fancy at the passage of 
the Pouhain Gol :— a 
OXEN IN SUGAR CANDY. 


“When the earavan resumed its march, it 
presented atruly risible aspect. Men and ani- 


mals were all encumbered, more or less, with | 


ice; the horses were greatly troubled with 
their tails, which stuck out stiff, heavy, and 
motionless, like pieces of lead. The camels 
had the long hair of their legs loaded with 
splendid icicles, which ra against each 
other with a harmonious sound; yet it was 
evident these ornaments were little to 
their taste, for they endeavered from time to 
time to rid themselves of them, by striking 
their feet violently against the ground. The 
snehoived ray sigart ia ries pty Cer el 
with their wi a and bearing 
paevmesso load of pro i sb which h 
down beneath their bellies quite to the groun 
The monstrous beasts looked exactly as if they 


were preserved in sugar candy.” 


Arrived at Lhassa the travellers seem in a 
favorable way of getting along with the na- 
tives, discussing Catholicism with the Lama 
ee and recognising the affinities of the 

Pope and the Buddhist ceremonial, 
when the jealousy of the Chinese authorities 








is excited—in the first place, on the suspicion 
that they are Englishinen spying out the land 
for an aggression from the encroaching 
neighboring Hindostan. They are brought 
before Ki-Chan who made the Hong-Kong 
treaty with the English, and fell into disgrace 
at Pekin for doing so rational a thing. He 
was now recovering the imperial favor by a 
vigorous course of provincial discipline in 
Thibet—and certainly appears in a very in- 
teresting light in Mr. Huc’s pages—as a 
genuine exhibition of one of the highest state 
and court cirele of Pekin. Various conversa- 
tions ensue, but the Chinese policy prevails, 
and the Missionaries are politely remanded to 
the first adjacent province of the home em- 
pire. They would prefer the shorter journey 
to Caleutta, but it does not seem desirable at 
Lhassa to open the communication with the 
English possessions ; as Mr. Hue naively re- 
marks, the people have taken it into their 
heads, he knows not why, of aggression from 
that quarter. 

The insight we get into the government of 
the country, its religion, manners, and cus- 
toms, is considerable and important. It is 
the filling up of a hitherto skeleton picture 
with incidents at once marvellous and life- 
like. The whole story, with undoubted re- 
ality, has an air of romance—from the 
extreme difference of all that is related from 
anything about us in New York, and not 
least, in the apparent simplicity of the inha- 
bitants, a certain full-grown childishness, 
which M. Huc interests us too much in, for 
us to think merely absurd. 

M. Huc is an artist in his narrative. He 
understands telling a story, and his “ yarn,” 
though from the most opposite point of view 
of a Roman Catholic Missionary, and from 
the antipodes of the globe, reminds us not a 
little of the mode of telling of Mr. Melville’s 
Typee. There is a similar picturesque nar- 
rative and progress of incident—particularly 
with the translation before us by Mrs. Percy 
Sinnett. 

There are hundreds of such delicately pre- 
sented scenes as this, in an interview with the 
Thibetan governor :— 

A MEMORABLE TEXT. 

“*Do you know how to write? 

“ * Better than to speak.’ 

“The Regent eaid something to a Lama, 
who disappeared, and came back, a minute 
after, with paper, ink, and a bamboo pen. 

“Here is paper,’ said the Regent; ‘write 
something.’ 

“*In what la e !—Thibetan?’ 

“*No; in dothanene of your country.’ 

“One of us took the paper on his knee, and 
wrote, ‘What willit profit a man to gain the 
whole world, if he lose his own soul?” 

“Ah! those are the characters of your 
country: I never saw any like them: and 
what is the meaning!” 

“We wrote the translation in Thibetan, 
Tartar, and Chinese, and passed the paper to 
him. 

“<T have not been deceived; you are men 
of great knowledge; you can write in all lan- 

es, and you express thoughts as profound 
as ane in the book of prayers.’ en he 
repeated slowly, shaking his head, ‘ What will 
it profit a man to gain the whole world, if he 
lose his own soul f’” 


An evening scene in Lhassa is remarka- 
ble :— 
A TOUCHING CUSTOM. 


“There exists at Lhassa a touching custom, 
which we were in some sort jealous of finding 


among infidels, In the evening, as soon as the 
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in the principal parts of the city, and in the 
ublic squares. As soon as the groups are 
every one sits down on the ground, 

and begins slowly to chant his prayers in an 
under tone, and the religious concert produces 
an immense and solemn harmony throughout 
the city, powerfully affecting to the soul! The 
first. time we heard it we eould not help mak- 


ing a sorrowful comparison between this Pagan | 


town, where all prayed in common, with the 
cities of Europe where people would blush to 
make the sign of the eross in public.” 


There is alse a singular custom at Lhassa 
of female dress or face painting, which re- 
minds us of the use of the saga mantle at 

A STRANGE COSMETIC. 


“The Tibetan women adopt a custom, or 
rather submit to a regulation certainly unique 
in the world, Before going out of their 
houses, they rub their faces with a sort of 
black sticky varnish, a good deal like conserve 
of grapes As the object is to render them- 
selves hideo 


human ereatures. The following was, we are 
told, the origin of this monstrous practice. 
“About 200 years ago, the Nomekhan or 
Lama king of Anterior Thibet, was a man of 
austerest character. At that period, the Thi- 
betan women were not more in the habit of 
trying to make theme-lves look ugly than the 
women of other countries; on the contrary, 
they were extravagantly addicted to dress and 
luxury. By degrees, the contagion spread 
even to the holy family of the Lamas; and 
the Buddhist convents relaxed their discipline, 
in a manner that threatened a complete disso- 
lution. In order to arrest the pr of 
this alarming libertinism, the Nomekhan pub- 
lished an edict, forbidding women to appear in 
public unless disfigured in the fashion above 
mentioned ; the severest punishments and the 
heaviest displeasure of Buddha were threaten- 
ed to the refractory. It must have required 
no ordinary courage to publish such an edict; 
but that the women obeyed it was still more 
extraordinary. Tradition makes no mention 
of the slightest revolt on their part. The fair 
Thibetans vie with each other in making them- 
selves frightful, and she who is most offensive- 
ly besmeared passes for the most pious; the 
custom appears to be considered as a dogma to 
be accepted. In the country the law is most 
rigorously observed; but at Lhassa, women 
are to be met with who venture to ap 
with their faces as nature made them; but 
those who who permit themselves this license 
are considered as women of bad reputation, 
and they never fail to hide themselves when 
they catch sight of an agent of the police.” 


But we must bring these extracts to a 
close—with a recommendation to the reader 
of the most picturesque and profitably en- 
tertaining book of the season. 





THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION,* 
Ow the 23d of May, 1820, Lieutenant—since 
Sir John—Franklin, and Dr.—now Sir John 
—Richardson, left England with the intention 
ths Copperaing Birr; and thence prose 
0 iver, thence 
ing eastward tc Repulse Bay, tracing the 
shores of the Ocean during their route, if 
possible. They proceeded, by Winnepeg, 
Astrapasa and Slave lakes, to the Copper- 
mine, and then foliowed it to its entrance 
into the Arctie Sea, They explored the 
coast from the Coppermine to Point-Turn- 


cone Soreting Expedition, by Sir John Richard- 





‘course homeward. After s 
‘ineredible hardships, living upon tripe-de- 


us, they daub their faces with this | 
disgusting eosmetic, till they seareely resemble 





again, and then, finding that their fuel was 
entirely expended—but three days provisions 
remained,—and that the appearances of the 
Arctic winter's setting in were too unequi- 
vocal to be mistaken, ona? toh turned their 

ering almost 


roche, willow twigs, soup made of deer skins 
thrown away by them upon their upward 
journey, and afterwards recovered, they and 
a portion of their y arrived at Montreal 
about the end of November, having travelled 


' more than 5500 miles. 


When the English government, in 1848, 


| determined to send a land expedition in 


seareh of the Erebus and Terror—Sir John 
Franklin’s ships,—the previous important 
services of Sir John Richardson, and his ex- 
verience in the premises, naturally pointed 
hin out as a most proper person to conduct 
and control the party. 

The expedition—as we unfortunately know 
—was unsuccessful as far as its main object 
was concerned; but Sir John has collected a 
mass of valuable information, logical, 
botanical, ethnological, &e. To those sub- 
jects, however, the author has paid so much 
attention, that while his Volume is of great 
importance to the man of science, yet we 
fear that the general reader, and he who 
drains a book but for the amusement to be 
derived from it, will pronounce it rather dry. 





NEW VOLUMES OF BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 
Messrs. Baynes, Brorner & Co., the Ame- 
rican agents of these publications, are sup- 
plying the various series with an increased 
promptitude, which looks well for the suc- 
cess of the enterprise. The shelves of 
purple, of green, of red, colors in which 
these various elasses of books are distin- 
guished, should be now very distinctly visible 
in our school libraries, as they are v 
plainly discernible on the walls of the book- 
sellers and in our private book cases. Mr. 
Bohn, from his “capacious urns,” pours a 
steady stream of literature and learning upon 
modern pg society embracing the 
whole people, for he has made his store of 
the classics shilling, not guinea luxuries, as 
heretofore. Think of a new version of Plato 
brought down from the quartos and eommen- 
tators in five-shilling volumes and the under- 
peng De agp carried out. A fifth volume 
now before us, includes “the only i 
translation of the Laws, made directly 
the Greek.” It is by George Burges, the 
translator of several of the previous volumes. 
Our politics-loving citizens may here turn 
from the Horace Greeley’s and Maine Law 
speculations of aot peo hour to the euri- 
ous bel eae ical ethics of Plato’s com- 
aay th, better known by name than de- 
l, 
The works of Sir Joshua Reynolds are to 
be included in a brace of volumes of the 
Standard Li . The first, prefaced by a 
review of his eareer from the pen of 
the painter, Beechey, contains eight of the 
warmly written elegant discourses on the 
principles and incentives of art. As there 
is no American edition of the Lectures, the 
circulation of this edition should be conside- 


rable. 
Li now ineludes a 


The Scientific Library 
new edition of the Rev, Dr, John Pye Smith’s 
“Relation between the Holy Scriptures and 
gompe, porte of Goolagiest ”—which 
called from Sir John Herschel the re- 
mark: “There cannot be two truths in con- 
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t deelines, the Thibetan men, women, and | 
cease from all business, and assemble | 





tradiction to one another: and a man must 
have a mind fitted neither for scientific nor 
for ey pe truth, whese religion ean be dis. 
turbed by geology, or whose geology ean be 
distorted from its character of an inductive 
science, by a determination to accommodate 
its results to preconceived interpretations of 
the Mosaic cosmogony.” 

The Illustrated Library furnishes us a new 
revised edition of a book of laborious compi. 
lation and useful reference, the “ Battles of 
the British Navy,” by J Allen. The 
illustrations are portraits of the chief ad- 
mirals, exeeuted in stipple. 

A second volume of rare old Sir Thomas 
Browne, whose philosophy embalms his con- 
ceits and whose conceits are not out of place 
in his philosophy, concludes the Vulgar 
Errors and gives the Religio Medici and the 
Garden of Cyrus. When some one was 
commending to Horace Walpole books in 
folio, he replied that he preferred books in 
fructu : you may get both in one in this con- 
venient edition of Sir Thomas Browne. 
What a fund of curious observation, buried 
absurdities, dawning truths, learned foppery 
havigersien by high poetic elevation! If you 
would see the spirit in its source, which 
thrives in such men as Emerson, read Sir 
Thomas Browne. 


THE NATIONAL ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. 


Another enterprise of which Messrs. Bangs, 
Brother & Co. are the agents, is the publica- 
tion of a series of monthly volumes from the 
office of the London Illustrated News. Good 
books are selected and a chief feature is the 
employment of woodcuts in a liberal way, 
pee sare portraits, localities, &c. with 
more fanciful groupin 
annotated edition of Boswell’s Life of John- 
son is supplied with a most weleome variety 
of sketches, here a thumb-nail portrait of 
Langton or Beauclere, there a bit of Lon- 
don, or a favorite country-seat or a grand 
frontispiece of the literary interview with 
George III. It is an edition for the house- 
hold and the fireside. In itself the most pic- 
turesque of books, the woodcuts still further 
familiarize us with the thoro human 
and affectionate life of the world’s Dr. John- 
son. 


In this way a well 





LIGHT LITERATURE.* 


A tance dish of trifle, with just a taste of 
old salt—if not quite Attic—to season It 


withall. Worthily upon the surface float 
the “ les and the Tingles,” light but 


t, a fair and witty deseription of high 
life and low life in our Quaker, but—since 
the Mint affair—no longer friendly sister city, 
dashed off with a and free pen. The 
ex of the “ Astrological emorta S is 
admirable, and in these eM oll deg ogy, 
and all other ologies, wo' inly be of 
service, but unfortunately “the fools are not 
all dead yet.” ’ 

The “Swamp Steed” we have admitted to 
our desk of spice, and it possesses 
the abundanee. Marion and 
Jasper, Moultrie and MeDonald, English bu!- 
lets and Charleston balls enliven its pages 
and the roll of the drums, the clanging © 
trumpets, the charge of the squadron, th¢ 
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rattle of the muskets, and crack of the rifle 
the wide awake, from the first 


k 
— to the last. 

Phe most noticeable thing in Lynde Weiss 
is a very singular typographical error. The 
cover informs us the contents are by 
T. B. Thorpe, the well known author of the 
«“ Bee-Hunter,” &c., and an exceedingly clever 
writer of humorous sketches of the South- 
west. Di intment awaits us u the 
title-page. It is evident that the printer did 
not puton his specs when the cover was set 
up or proved. And we learn that a certain 
Geo. i" Throop, the author of a certain lead- 
en affair called the “ Nag’s Head,” is respon- 
sible for the contents. 

Now we have no hos-tile feelings towords 
the “ Nag’s Head” or its author, but the dis- 
covery is too much for us, and we cannot go 
on with the new book. 

“Lynde Weiss” may be lined wise-ly, but 
we fear not too well. 

He salt, of course, remains at the bottom, 
and Crptain Marryatt’s remains—literary— 
are always weleome. Poor Jack has before 
been introduced to most of our readers; and to 
those who are yet unacquainted with him we 
would say that he is an honest, rough fellow, 
good in his way, and able to hold his own 
with any of his younger brethren, although 
by no means a match for Mr. Easy, Japhet, 
or Peter Simple. 


THE MACHINERY OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY.* 

Mr. Dempsey is well known as an English 

engineer, and author of a series of valuable 

works on bri sewers, &c., besides con- 

tributions to the Quarterly Papers of the 

Royal Engineers. In this work he pro 





to embrace the a — of the best 
pang in use for purposes, at the 
present time, in all countries. Without the 
value which such a work as Tredgold on the 
steam engine and machinery possesses from 


its exhaustion of a iality, yet 
as a text of the im fl erence Jan 


means of the ba Sart 2, has here 
projected a w which will of the 
greatest practical utility, and meet with 
popular success, 

é illustrations have the valuable cha- 
racter of ve Rew d pee sub- 
ject being drawn to scales most to 
display their essentials—and the fang md its 
comparisons, e ons, and applications 
is well done. Part I. contains plates of 
Clymer and Dixon’s Patent Columbian Hand 
Printing Press—a wonder of improvement, 
comparing it in the mathematical ty and 
precision of its parts to the presses in use 
twenty yore since. Plates of Clayton’s 
Patent ‘Tile, 


rp. My acage much in use in the 
London Liverpool docks for ger d 
vessels. Penn’s marine engines with - 
lating eylinders, if given, we suggest will 
form a most interesting part. _ 

The work will be completed in fifty folio 
Parts, each one containing five plates, with 
secompanying text in quarto form. 


Shakspeare. the Rey. H, 
N. Hudson, AM. Vol. IV. Sao, Munroe 


& Co.—Wé have here The Winter’s Tale, The 








trated from Original Drawi and ineludi best 
Examples shown at the Exhibition of the Works of 
Industry of all Nations. By G. C. Dempsey, C. E 
London : Archers and Co. New York: H. Bai 
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Comedy of Errors, Macbeth, and King John. 
The notice of the first of these plays opens from 
a manuscript diary of the date of 1611, com- 
menting on the plot. In these old notices it is 
singular how steadily the attention is directed 
to the incidents, where modern observation 
looks to the character and the poetry. This 
is shown by the old titles where the action of 
the piece is put forward to tempt spectators. 
The stage was the people’s crs te 3 history, 
and newspaper: now when everybody is edu- 
eated and objective life has grown stale we 
look more to the refinements of parts and for- 
get the plot in the sentiment. Mr. Hudson’s 
prefaces supply this secondary source of enjoy- 
ment, He exhibits subtle, ingenious views of 
the metaphysics of character, and always 
grasps the subject fairly—without any false 
affectation or mock squeamishness. His edi- 
tion is therefore a compliment to the manliness 
of the country. It is the best library edition 
we have of the great poet. 


Lippincott’s Cabinet Histories of the States. 
Georgia, Kentucky. By T.S, Arthur and W. H. 
Carpenter. 2vols. Phila. : Lippincott, Grambo 
& Co.—An excellent literary enterprize, reduc- 
ing to the limits of a single volume for each 
state of the Union the historical and political 
information hitherto locked up in special 
works, limited in circulation, or not as yet 
grouped in due order. The yolumes are con- 
venient hand-books ; the narrative is condens- 
ed in a plain, straight forward style, and the 
story is brought down to the present day. 


Titus Trumps, the Man of Many Hopes. 

Isaae Cheek, the Man of Was. 

Job Pippins, the Man who couldn't help it. 
By Douglas Jerrold. Bunce & Brother. 

These three little volumes contain some of 
Jerrold’s earlier efforts; and one of them, at 
least, is quite as amusing as anything that he 

: tho h light and un- 
finished, they are well worth the perusal by 
those who seek food for laughter and witty 
satire, rather than either solid reading or sen- 
timent. 

‘Judge Haliburton’s Yankee Stories. With 
Tilustrations. Phila.: Lindsay & Blakiston.— 
The illustrations are of the rollicking charac- 
ter, ificant of the broad fun and healthy 
ani life in the pages of the Nova Scotian 
Judge. As everybody has made the aequaint- 
anee of Sam Slick, it is only necessary to say 
that. both series of the Clockmaker are here 
presented in a compact, convenient volume. 


Philadelphia as it is, in 1852, being a cor- 
rect Guide, de., with illustrations, By N. A, 
Smith. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston.— 
A-‘novelty in city deseription. A well printed 
book of four or five hundred pages, on the 
right hand of which read mie 6 
tions of public buildings, churches, scientific 
associations, hospitals, charities, &c., while the 
left ig filled with advertisements, not less in- 

ing as a picture of the business life of the 
day—though a very ingenious and profitable 
deviee to attract attention to the wares of 
tradesmen. Everything may be found here 
which a t city supplies for human wants, 
With particularity of information, An excel- 
lent clear map prefaces the volume and the 
illustrations are numerous. 


Jacob Abbott's Young Christian Series. The 
Way to do Good. Harpers.—The coneluding 
volume of this series, “improved and en- 
larged.” These books haye shown their capa- 
city for usefulness in their general cireulation. 
We cannot look into their topics, however, 
without thinking how nobly the Old Divini 

such considerations in Bishop H: 

i n, and that great reflex of human life, 
Jeremy Taylor's Holy Living and Dying. 

Home Narratives; or, Stories House- 


“| hold Words. Edited by Charles Dickens. 





Putnam’s Semi-Monthly Library.—Another 

leasant and profitable miscellaneous volume 
wate Dickens's Household Words, where you 
may “cut and come again.” 


Improvisations and Translations. By Na- 
thaniel Greene. Boston: Ticknor & Co.—The 
Epistle Dedicatory of this volume is addressed 
to one of the author’s publishers, James T. 
Fields, placing the effusions which follow un- 
der cover of 

Your philosophy, dear Fields, 
and some of the verses would appear to have 
been written, not read, while Me Fields was 
asleep:— 
Idleness may inspire 
The echoes of the lyre, 
As well as feeling deep; 
And ’tis to me a pleasure 
To occupy my leisure 
In rhyming, while you sleep. 
The taste of the author is shown in some well 
chosen and neatly executed translations from 
Lamartine and other Freneh sources. There 
is a delicate simplicity and feeling in the little 
poem, “The Swallows.” 

The International Magazine. Harpers’ New 
Monthly. April. Messrs. Stringer & Town- 
send close the first of these publications with 
this completion of a fifth volume. They have 
perenet the enterprise with liberality, and 

ave not, in aiming at popularity, been insen- 
sible to the Litter Weegee tastes of the public. 
Harpers’ Magazine has now the clear field for 
popular favor, with Dickens's new story, the 
popular histories of the Abbott’s, and inter- 
spersed with the light miscellany some admi- 
rable thoughtful contributions in the Editor’s 
Table. 





MARKS AND REMARKS. 

Tue North American Review for April has 
a recognition of Mr. Bancroft’s new volume 
among the fine print of the “Critical No. 
tices.” Its temper may be gathered from 
the following characteristics—* The earlier 
volumes, with some peculiarities of style and 
taste that provoked criticism, had yet sub- 
stantial merits, which procured for them a 
wide popularity. The writer had evidently 
spared no pains in the collection and colla- 
tion of materials, and the purely narrative 
portion of the work, though too often inter- 
rupted by digressions and extraneous matter, 
was written with great vigor, conciseness, 
and effect. His manner had one signal ex- 
cellence, which would have atoned for man 

faults ; it was never feeble, prosy, or dull. 
One other quality it had, which contributed 
largely to the success of the work, though 
we are not sure that it will add to its merits 
in the estimation of posterity. It was ani- 
mated throughout by a fervid spirit of pa- 
triotism ; a love of country too exalted to be 
discriminating, and an admiration of the 
American polity, which would brook no 
limitations and admit of no defects, colored 
his pages sv highly that the historian seem- 
ed to give place to the eulogist, and the 
leading personages of the story to be uni- 
formly represented as saints or heroes. 
Foreigners are apt to ridicule such manifes- 
tations of national feeling, and even Ameri- 
cans would require its expression to be more 
temperate. The historian who would write 
for posterity must remember that distance 
of time has the same effect as distance of 
place in sobering the judgment, and reduc- 
ing all colors to a uniform neutral tint.” 
The “ uniform neutral tint” is peculiarly 
North Americanish, and sv too the recom- 
mendation to get at as great a distance from 
the subject as possible, which accounts for 
the proverbial selection by the Review of 
such old topics as the Scottish Queens and 
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Dukes of Urbino, who occupy about one! “On the other hand, when Mr. Bancroft, 


hundred consecutive 
number. Why Mr. 


es of the present like the Fat Boy in ‘* Pickwick,’ desires to 
ancroft’s patriotism | make our flesh creep, he explodes in pas- 


should nevessarily be “too exalted to be | sages which remind one of the athletic con- 


discriminating,” is a profundity beyond our 
conception. One or two points are urged 


as an alleged undue prominence given by) 


Mr. B. to the early provincial tendencies to 


tortions of the *‘ Wandering Jew.’ Otis, 
whom we all knew to be a pushing politi- 
cian, being liable to be ‘ agitated in the po- 


| pular tempest, as the gold leaf in the elec- 


freedom, and to the Protesiant part borne by | tro-meter, flutters at the passing by of the 
Frederick the Great. These are worthy of | thunder cloud,’ is presented in one of these 


discussion at greater length. As we have | sensitive moods, with a majority of his hear- 


given our own views of Mr. Bancroft’s | ers actually *awe-struck ;” and Hutchinson, 
work, and done justice to his merits, we can | the bland, sensible Hutchinson, who was a 


afford to amuse the reader with what a ram- 


pe English critic, speaking out what the | Of course such a tableau is not impossible, if 


orth American intimates, says of the vo- | Otis, as Mr. Bancroft assures us, had ‘a 


lume. ‘This writer in the Weekly News| tongue of flame, and the inspiration of a 


and Chronicle remarks :-—“ It is enough to 
say that this volume is a romance, to ab- 
solve him from the charge preferred against 
it elsewhere—that its title gives us no indi- 
cation of its contents. A license to which 
we recognise no limit is invariably accorded 


to the writers of fiction to designate their | 


works by any title they please. It is more 
to the purpose to remark that, as a romance, 
it combines the most dlasé characteristics 
of the writers who, in recent seasons, have 
composed romances most profusely. We 
have, for instance, the exaggerated tone of 
Mr. Cooper's pictures of the Red Men, 
when Mr. Bancroft beats the gong, as show- 
man to his ‘tawny heroes.’ Again, Mr. 
Dickens's well known aptness to depict ab- 
stract qualities instead of men is, on all oc- 
casions, imitated by Mr. Bancroft, with the 
convenient distinction that the vices are 
English, the virtues and even the graces 
American. As- for Oliver and Hutchinson, 
they come out of his hands with an aspect 
resembling some of his compatriots in the 
interval between the tar-brush and the fea- 
the ‘Tantene animis celestibus 
ire t’ or is it possible that Governor Hutch- 
inson is obnoxious to Mr. Bancroft because 
he was an accurate and successful historian ¢ 
In the same way, Shirley, having the mis- 
fortune to be a lawyer, is necessarily 
‘artful, needy, and ambitious,’ an embodi- 
ment, in other words, of Quirk, Gammon, 
and Snap. If any of the English officials 
ag reasons for their proceedings, which 

r. Bancroft cannot controvert, in that case 
they are ‘ plausible ;’ if considerate they are 
*temporising.’ An artifice which combines 
the collateral reputation of some marginal 
learning is frequently resorted to to discredit 
English statesmen by the representation of 
their adversaries. e have no tenderness 
ourselves for the Duke of Newcastle, but 
we have no — to paint him in the words 

ifax, 


of Fox and or to make Horace 
noree stand as sponsor for the Duke of 
Bedford. 


But unfortuately this is the tendency 
of the Nicholas Nickleby literature, that it 
subsists on striking contrasts and oppreg- 
nancies ; and Mr. Bancroft has conceived a 
plot the denouement of which exclusively re- 
quires him to play off British depravity as a 
constant foil to colonial perfection. 

“ At the pauses in his narrative, where 
the interest reposes, and the people who do 
the heavy business are absent from the 
scene, Mr. Bancroft indulges us with a little 
rechauffé of the quieter novelists, such as 
G. P. R. James. Here, for instance, is a 

e in the approved style, in which we 
may make the acquaintance of any ‘One in 
a Thousand.’ 

e * * 7 





bit of a wag in his ‘cowering before him.’ 


seer ;’ for with such endowments, he may 
have vomited sheet-lightning in the court- 
house. But unfortunately for this presump- 


tion, Mr. Bancroft goes on to present us 


with a specimen of Mr. Otis’s thunder, 
which, admitting that it is pitched in a con- 
stitutional key, would scarcely compete for 


any ‘ awe-striking’ qualities with one of Mr. 


Pashley’s strenuous appeals against a poor- 
rate. Inanother place the political journal- 
ism of the same date is illustrated by these 
strong Ossianic convulsions. 
* ” + * 

“ By these extracts, as far as we profess 
to understand them, we are to infer that 
history, from the beginning of time, has 
been laboring for the production of its no- 
blest work, the Federative Union of the 
American Republic, and without attempt- 
ing to impeach the suggestion that the 
‘Ship of Destiny’ originally char- 
tered for the American Continent, and that 
there her voyage has come toa termination, 
we must, ere we leave her, record our pro- 
test at one or two doubtful entries in her log- 
book. Thus, that ‘each nation is responsi- 
ble for federative humanity,’ is, we admit, a 
most accurate translation of the principle 
which has been designated ‘Je solidarité des 
peuples ;’ but if Mr. Bancroft ventures to 
imply that this principle was ised in 
the establishment of the American Republic, 
we answer that the leading federalists, 
Washington and others, signally declined 
and discountenanced the admission of any 
mutual responsibility as between America 
and Europe. This idea has travelled from 
Furope to the United States in the train of 
Kossuth, and if it has any force there at 
present, it is in defeasance of the former 
American doctrine, and, we may add, of their 
— which, in a double sense, is fami- 
iar to Europe under the unwelcome term 
of ‘Repudiation.” Turning to another 
entry in the log, we find that when the colo- 
nists crossed the Atlantic, ‘they were fol- 
lowed by the slave-ship and the African,’ 
uninvited, we are to presume, as the sharks 
may have followed in the wake of the May- 
flower ; and to this we reply, that the first 
laws of Massachusetts, made freely and 
spontaneously by the emigrants themselves, 
without dictation or suggestion from Eng- 
land, provided for the existence of slavery 
as a system. And thirdly, it is recorded 
that ‘the trade in slaves was branded and 
restrained’ as a direct consequence of the 
American revolt; on which, we may ask, 
ee of prey? then — credit 
or the ‘ raising’ of one Granville t 
On the subject, therefore, of this Ship of 
Destiny—Jonathan Bancroft, master—we 


we have only to remark, that as there ap- | 


o 
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pears to be something suspicious in her 
papers, unless she is actually at present jp 
commission to carry out the provisions of 
the Fugitive Slave Bill, it is desirable that 
she should be overhauled before she is laid 
up in ordinary. We would suggest this as 
a preliminary obligation on an author who 
aspires to be at be at least a Kentucky Ma- 
caulay, and who presumes to offer in a 
literary sense his hickory nutmegs for the 
genuine article.” 

A California correspondent of the Courier 
and Enquirer points out with discrimination 
some of the inevitable laws and circum- 
stanees of the society by which he is sur- 
rounded :— 

“The most prominent feature character- 
istie of California life and manners is, liber{; 
amounting to license. At home, surrounded 
by the thousand social and moral ties which 
bind together the fabrie of society, we are 
searcely aware of their power over our every 
word and action. But when once the air of 
California has ‘ become native’ to the eni- 
grant from the East, he becomes sensible of 
the daily and hourly restraints he left behind 
him He finds here the distinction between 
Whig and Democrat almost forgotten, for 
want of the peeuniary interest which else. 
where fans its flames. He feels here none of 
the sectarian bitterness which at home arms 
the Protestant against the Catholic, and the 
Methodist against the Churehman, for these 
differences are merged in universal indiffer- 
ence. Here are no abolitionists, no fanatics, 
no parties, no North, no South. Nor is there 
anything like the moral tone in public opinion. 
in reference to which elsewhere every man 
frames all his actions, and but too many of 
his opinions. Neither is there in California » 
father to advise nor a mother to entreat, nor 
brothers, nor sisters, no wives to persuade 
with their gentle but powerful influences the 
being who at home is the centre of family 
affection. All these fitters to human action 
are here cast aside, and the emigrant finding 
himself perfectly isolated, without a reputa- 
tion to maintain, and entirely free to act and 
indulge in a thousand ways, elsewhere con- 
demned as immoral or disgraceful, is but too 
apt to conform to the circumstances that sur- 
round him. Each man wien himself 2 
stra among s rs, rarely mecting a 
dliow sofamamean ‘ ‘and still Read vapely with 
any one disposed to eare three straws about 
him. Hence we have here little slander, less 
gossip, no strictures upon the conduct of our 
companions. Nobody feels any partieular in- 
terest in anybody else unless there is a pros- 
pect of making money out of him, while 
everybody meets everybody in the _hail- 
eine ang“ spirit ai cordiality, which is 

m out of 
Sellar ceothagtanien und’ hee of Toon 
advantage over the politeness of etiquette, 
that it savors not of flattery or hypocrisy. 
‘Good fellows’ are therefore t, but 
good men Fok ay there's the rub r 

* 


“Inherent in the spirit of recklessness 
there is found an excitability which may per- 
haps be deemed the third peculiarity of Cali- 
fornia . Every one here is so accus- 
yt Eee tinge 

ity are eof anythingelse. A go 
sc to the tines ioe bas week or two, 


a 
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literally carried away by every wind of a gold 
story, even though many a weary but fruit- 
Jess tramp has undeceived him before. No 
‘gold lake’ or ‘gold bluff’ humbug can be 
started, ere thousands are off for the favored 
spot. The consciousness that others are 
ways on the jump for every favorable 
chance, makes everyone feel that ‘the devil 
js sure to catch the hindmost’ (though the 
foremost is here his favorite prey), and accord- 
ingly nobody can afford time for deliberation. 
So also in the cities. Does any one stop on 
the sidewalk to look at a monkey or parrot, 
in three minutes’ time the street is filled by a 
wondering and gaping crowd. I have seen 
the loud cries of a teamster to his horses 
empty a whole street upon the spot, thinking 
they were after a thief. A smoking chim- 
ney is enough to call out the engines and set 
ten thousand alarmed citizens running like 
madmen in all directions, when the whole 
thing will blow over before you could count 
a hundred. Yesterday such an alarm was 
iven, and in exactly two minutes’ time the 
whole population had run one square ; three 
bells were tolling, four ae and hook = 
ladder iages were clattering up the 
streets ; pesca. er had eried ‘ hoax, and all 
was at once as quiet as usual. Again, the 
accounts by a late mail have informed you of 
the Indian outbreak in the Southern part of 
the State. Within two days after the news 
was received here, two companies of volun- 
teers weré enrolled, officered, armed and 
equipped, money was raised on State credit, 
at twenty cents on the dollar, a steamer 
chartered, and the troops just going on board, 
when the Pacific arrived with the news that 
the war had ceased. The companies were 
disbanded, and the speculators, who generall 
get up these excitements, sadly disappoin 
“But you will naturally expect, while on 
this subject, some information as to the part 
which woman bears in our society. As yet, 
the female part of our population is only 
about two per cent. of the whole, and of these, 
including all nations, the proportion who are 
what women ought to be, is not more than 
twenty per cent. ‘To say nothing of the 
large number of French women who are im- 
ported, like other frail French manufactures, 
only to take their places among bottles and 
decanters, a great many American women 
who have started to join their husbands here, 
have found the journey too much for their 
avg es. The attentions of extempore gal- 
ts have rendered the husbands they set 
out to meet the last 


es as have taken up their residence here. 
ere are many most respectable families in 
the suburbs of our cities, but the circle of 
their acquaintances is always limited and 
General or even select parties are 

never holden. Public balls, at which re- 


things is trying both to the ladies themselves 
and to bie pees) as would like er 
mingle in society on old country terms; but 
there seems to be no remedy for it, except in 
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the reinforcement of the female ranks from 
the East, And happily for California these 
reinforcements are arriving by every convey- 
ance. From thirty to fifty ladies are landing 
at our wharves by every steamer, and the 
number per month is steadily increasing. 
Though the evils above mentioned must be 
endured for a long time to come, yet it is to 
be hoped a brighter period lays beyond. It | 
cannot be that so fuir a portion of our domain 
as this should be made a national sink of 
corruption, whence should arise only an 
effluvium charged with moral death to all 
who breathe it, That such has been the 
case thus far cannot be denied. The evils of 
drinking, gambling, licentiousness, swearing, 
recklessness, extravagance, dishonesty, Sab- 
bath-breaking, and crime, have received an 
impulse here, which must be felt to the 
utmost corners of the Union. Every suc- 
ceeding steamer takes home a detachment of 
their votaries, whose preaching and practice 
will be like those of soldiers returned from a 
war. But these evils, except extravagance 
and gress are annually on the wane. The 
large gambling saloons are giving way to 
smaller ones, and these are frequented only 
by foreigners and the lower classes. The 
theatres, which have thus far been freer from 
moral taint than in any Eastern city, with- 
draw multitudes nightly from the gaming 
table and brothels. Churches are multiply- 
ing and enlarging, though their influence is 
more like that of the theatres in withdrawing 
the people from Sunday excursions, bull 
fights, and horse races, than in the promotion 
of piely—a thing almost unknown in Cali- 
fornia. Liberality too keeps pace with ex- 
travagance. Hardly any man refuses the 

tition for aid in promotion of any benevo- 
ent object, but he gives quite as freely from 
the reflection that his money would soon 
leave him in some other way as little bene- 
ficial to himself, as from any benevolent 
wishes towards the object aided. Calls for 
contribution too are rare. Benevolent 
societies, though on the increase, are yet few, 
for there is in fact but a narrow field for 
their operations. Pauperism is here unknown. 
Industry never fails to earn a living, even 
though it do no more for years together. 
And should accident or disease attack a man, 
the merest acquaintance will often do more 
ved him than a partner or relative else- 
where. 


The late numbers of Notes and Queries 
furnish us a few American s of 
history or curiosity. J. R., of Cork, refers to 
the original of the celebrated motto for 
Franklin: 

“ The line on Franklin— 

‘ Eripuit colo fulmen, sceptrumque tyrannis,’ 

was written by Turgot, Louis XVI.’s minister 
and controller-general of finance. This verse, 
however, so happily applied to the American 
philosopher and statesman’s double title to 
renown, is merely the modification of one in 
the Anti-Lucretius of Cardinal Poli the 
37th of the first book, ‘ Eripuitque Jovi ful- 
men, Pheeboque sagittas’ which again had 
for its model that of Marcus Manilius, a poet 
of the A age. It is the 104th of his 
Astronomicon, where he says of Epicurus 

ib. v.), “Eripuitque Jovi fulmen, viresque 

onanti.” 

W. W., from La Valetta, Malta, supplies 
a bit of Masonic gossip respecting an 
approaching anniv , in connexion with 
an old story of General Washington : 














“The agnomen of ‘ Brother Jonathan,’ of 
Masonic origin. 

“ George Washington, commander-in-chief 
of the American army in the revolution, was 
a mason, as were all the other generals, with 
the solitary exception of Arnold the traitor, 
who attempted to deliver West Point, a most 
important position, into the hands of the 
enemy. It was this treasonable act on the 
part of Arnold which caused the gallant 
André’s death, and ultimately placed a monu- 
ment over his remains in Westminster Abbey. 
On one occasion, when the American army 
had met with some serious reverses, General 
Washington called his brother officers 
together, to consult in what manner their 
effects could be the best counteracted. Dif- 
fering as they did in opinion, the commander- 
in-chief postponed any action on the subject, 
by remarking, ‘Let us consult brother Jona- 
than, referring to Jonathan Trumbull, who 
was a well-known mason, and particularly 
distinguished ‘ for his sound judgment, strict 
morals, and having the tongue of good 
report.’ 

George Washington was initiated a mason 
in Fredericksburg, Virginia, Lodge No. 4, on 
the 4th of November, 1752, was passed a 
fellow craft on the 3d of Mareh, 1753, and 
raised to the sublime degree of a master 
mason on the 4th day of August, 1753. The 
hundredth anniversary of this distinguished 
mason’s initiation is to be celebrated in 
America throughout the length and breadth 
of the land.” 

And here is a query to be answered by 
Dr. Cox:—* American Degrees.—Several 
members of the Brougham Institute here, and 
constant readers of ‘N. & Q, would feel 
obliged if some of your learned correspond- 
ents would give them some information about 
the obtaining of American degrees, as 
recently a large cargo of diplomas had 
arrived in this quarter, such as D.D. and 
LL.D., and conferred on men of third-rate 
talent. What we want is, to be informed 
how such degrees are obtained; if it is the 
president, or president and professors, of the 
American academies who confer them. This 
subject is so frequently agitated here, that 
you would greatly oblige many inquirers by 
making a question of it in ‘N. & Q.,’ so that 
we may obtain a full reply explanatory of 
how these degrees are obtained, and of the 
bestowers of them.” 





TRANSPLANTING TREES. 
In the early morning of spring-time 
We set out a Locust tree, 
Louisa, and IJ, and Eliza, 
To fill up the row, you see. 


Louisa’s and Eliza’s sprouted, 
In turn for their gentle care, , 
And in two or three years from the planting 
Some beautiful flowers were there. 


But mine—alas for the planter, 
And alas for the cherished tree— 
It a and in middle of summer 
Was bleak as Adversity. 


I've heard of her famous “ uses,” 
And lessons among the trees ; 

Small comfort they brought to my sorrow 
As I mused, in the dusk, with these! 


They mourn, those skeleton branches, 
p< Sans mid the whispering leaves, 
And Fancy, in sunset’s glimmer, 
Sits down, with the rest, and grieves. 


in there is found for Faney, 
e tree, and myself, good cheer, 
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Ses health in the root is living, 
And the green is shooting near! 
Now gladly we go in the spring-time 
Eliza, Lidl, tad I, ” 
To lift up the drooping branches 
And gather the withered and dry. 
Emmy Herrmann. 





AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

March 6, 1852. Rev. Mr. Osgood in the 
Chair. 

The Corresponding Secretary, Mr. W. W. 
Turner, gave the Society the following de- 
scription of the books and engravings re- 
cently presented by the Director of the Go- 
vernment Printing Establishment at Vienna. 

These articles form a portion of the inte- 
resting collection of typographical produc- 
tions from the Government Printing Es- 
tablishment, which were contributed b 
Austria to the Great London Exhibition of 
1851. They were presented to our Society 
at the request of one of our corresponding 
members, Nicolaus Triibner, Esq., of Pater- 
noster Row, London, a personal friend of 
Herr Auer, the Director of the Establish- 
ment referred to. 

The first work of which I shall attempt a 
description, is a handsomely printed octavo of 
117 pages, entitled Geschichie der k. k. Hof- 
und Staats-Druckerei in Wien, i. e.: An 
Aecount of the Imperial Court and State 
Printing Establishment at Vienna. It con- 
sists of two _— a History and a Deserip- 
tion of the Establishment, with an Appendix 
deseribing the objects placed by the Esta- 
blishment in the London Exhibition. At the 
end are eight plates which show the plan and 
division of each story of the immense build- 
ing; and the title- is fronted by an En- 
graving, exquisitely designed and executed, 
entitled the “ Union of the Graphie Arts.” 

A printing-office was first established in 
Vienna for the use of the Departments of 
State in the year 1804, before which the 
public printing was executed in various pri- 
vate offices. For the first ten years of its 
existence the Institution kept flourishing and 
inereasing, so that in busy times it frequently 
kept over a hundred hands employed day and 
night. But at the end of this period, in 
1815, its prosperity began to decline: the 
types and became worn out and anti- 
quated ; the newly invented implements and 
processes with which the printing art had be- 
come enriched were, out of a false economy, 
neglected to be introduced; and in conse- 
quence the work of many of the publie bu- 
reaus was again given to Army individuals. 
This state of decline lasted till the year 1840. 

In 1841, Herr Alois Auer, who had been 
bred a practical mnie on Sag held the 

t of instructor in the Italian language in 
coast the schools of the State, was appoint- 
ed Director of the public Printing Establish- 
ment. The post has been held to the present 
time by this gentleman, whose intel 
learning, and practical skill have raised the 
Institution from its low estate and made it 
second to no other in the world. The book, 
written by a ypographer in the establish- 
ment, gives a full and instruetive account of 
his labors in getting rid of the old and worn 
out material and introducing an entirely new 
assortment of types, of modern cut, and cast 
according to a regularly graduated scale; to- 

ther with machine printing-presses moved 
y steam, = orem and o a presses Sag 
sunoothing and glossing the prin per, &e. 
In 1844, vies the office had becom’ well 
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supplied with the ordi sorts of type, 
Herr Auer’s attention sme directed to the 
uction of types of fo alphabets. 
e began with the t Arabic character 
used in printing the Treaties between Austria 
and the Porte, which received the warm ap- 
probation of ome po Orientalist, Von Ham- 
mer-Pugstall ; and this beginning was follow- 
ed up with such eg in despite of serious 
obstacles, that at the National Industrial Ex- 
position of 1845 no less than 72 forei 
‘alphabets were exhibited by the establis 
/ment. At the London Exhibition of 1851 
the punches and matrices of 104 foreign 
alphabets were exhibited. A number of 
works in the Oriental languages have already 
been executed by the office; and amo 
| those which have been but lately comple 
or are now in press, are the Pda Ate for 


y | Dr. Spiegel of Erlangen; Rhetoric of the 


Arabs, for Dr. Mehren of Copenhagen ; Com- 
ae Knowledge of Languages, for Dr. 

olmboe of Christiania; a Turkish Chres- 
tomathy and Dictionary, for Dr. Zenker of 
Leipsie ; and a Japanese Dictionary, for Dr. 
Pfizmaier of Vienna. 

But punch-cutting, letter-founding, stereo- 
typing, and printing are by no means the only 
branches of the graphic art which are carried 
on in this immense and well ordered esta- 
blishment. Engraving on wood and copper, 
lithography and zincography, or printing 
from drawings on stone and zinc, and chromo- 
lithography or printing in colors, are all exe- 
- here be fer e mi east manner. To 
these are chemitypy a vanogly- 
ics, both recent seventies, witch chy te 

iefly thus described. In the former a 
drawing is etched through a king: spread 
ona zine plate. The etched lines are then 
filled with fusible metal, the remainder of the 
ground removed, and the surface which it 
covered bitten in still deeper with acid, until 
the lines are high enough to be printed from. 
In galvanoglyphics the lines of the?drawing 
are not reversed as in the former case, but are 
made as they are intended to appear when 
printed. These are etched through as be- 
fore. The ground is then raised b lica- 
tions of pe drying ink, partly with a 
roller and partly with a brush, until it has 
reached the required height, or in other 
words until the etched lines are deep enough. 
This forms a matrix, which is placed in the 
galvanic apparatus, where a reversed copy is 
produced in galvanoplastic copper, having 
the lines im relief as before. PtP hese pro- 
cesses were intended to supersede wood- 
engraving. This they cannot accomplish ; 
nevertheless they are employed with advan- 
tage where maps, plans, and ornamental work 
are to be printed along with moveable t 

The descriptive as well as the historical 
part of this book t be studied with 
profit by our printers, both employers and 
rr ae Among the topics to which their 
attention might be directed are the deserip- 
tions of the various parts of the immense 
building, and the skilful manner in which 
they are adapted to the manifold operations 
performed in them ; the m of hot and 
cold water, gas, and h air pipes, and also 
the speaking-tubes that ram fike arteries 
and nerves through every part; the con- 
trivanee for the forms in heated lye, 
so as to dispense with the destructive 
me pi teen rt ee ingenious 
m making one do the 
work of several, whiah’is effete by rms 9 
ing together each press-load and running 
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out along a a tein fa a place where it stands 
until wanted, lea ng the press to be filled 
again as often in a day as may be necessary ; 
the contrivance for giving a satin-like gloss to 
fine work, by passing the sheets between a 
pair of iron cylinders along with a polished 
metal plate against which the printed side of 
the paper rests ; the casting of all the types 
on bodies bearing certain mathematical pro- 
portions to each other, which gives immense 
facilities in the way of estimating the quan- 
sa which works requiring a mixture of types 

ill make, as well as in the composition of 
table-work, &c. ; and the composing-machine, 
invented by Emanuel Tschulik of Voitsdorf, 
in Bohemia, by the aid of which a man can 
set more than ten times as fast as by the 
usual mode. Among other matters well de- 
serving of attention are the financial arrange- 
ments for the economical and beneficial ad- 
ministration of this vast concern, which in the 
year 1850 did a business amounting to 
2,200,000 florins, and gave employment to 
868 persons: as also the thorough technical 
and scientific training given to young com- 
positors and others, he are instructed in 
ae eatiby » languages, geography, his- 
tory, &e.; and lastly, the associations among 
the workmen for the support of sick and des- 
wg printers, and of their widows and chil- 

n. 

If Congress should decide on establishing 
a Printing-office to do the publie work, it 
would be well if those who may be charged 
with organizing such an establishment would 
study the example set them in Vienna. If 
such an office were properly planned and 
managed, the public Fearing, instead of be- 
ing, as it now is, a disgrace to the nation, 
might be made the means of forming a model 
school of typography and the kindred arts 
that would tend powerfully to elevate the 
condition both of these arts themselves and 
of those who practise them in this country. 
I shall eg then, in order to make the in- 
formation ve ri hime rag of M 
three copies t we been presented to this 
Boeksty, ose be given to the library of the 
Printers’ Association of this city, and an- 
other to that of the Smithsonian Institution 
at Washington. 

Of the other productions of the Vienna 
Establishment presented to this Society, the 
most important is the Sprachenhalle or Hall 
of Languages. This work is a production 
of Herr Ater himself, and is designed to 
facilitate the comparison of | wes which 
forms so impo a feature in ethnological 
studies. It consists of two parts, the first of 
which contains all the Paternosters of the 
celebrated Mithridates of Adelung and Vater, 

ted in Roman type, and the second an ad- 
itional collection printed in their native al- 


bets. 
Pith First Part, which was published in 
1844, consists of nine sheets of drawing 
per ace on one side, the printed surface 
on eae gsi Pade 4 inches in length by 20 


inches in exclusive of the 


The first sheet exhibits a beauti By 
ved Title adorned with a variety of em- 
lematical figures ; and the second t, the 


Dedication. A 

The third sheet presents us with the table 
of Contents; a list of the original authori- 
ties from which each of the Paternosters con- 
tained in the Mithridates and copied in this 
a cere tent 
in obj | work ; 
what the author call a Peroration (Schluss- 





No. 271 
non! ons oe can nay peur emcee 
subj ' e grammatica 

port of al Tobie oagtiee ona uni- 
form ing one | page or table 
to part of speech. ‘This plan, which is 
ealeulated to furnish t facilities for the 
ready comparison of the structure of lan- 

has been already put in # ges by 
flerr Auer in his Comparative Grammar of 
the French and Italian Languages, published 


in 1840. 

Next follows, in five tables, the collection 
of 608 Paternosters, printed in the Roman 
character, and with interlinear translations 
wherever the Mithridates supplies them. 


These specimens are arran under the 
following heads :— 
ASIA. 
I. Southern Asia. 

Monosyllabic languages. 21 

Polysyllabic languages. 
A. Ancient (Sanscrit), . 1 
B. Modern. . ‘ . 69 
II. Western Asia. . : ‘ . 42 
Ill. High Central Asian . . . 49 
IV. Northern Asin. . . . . 2 
V. Islands of Eastern Asia. . 2 


VI. Islands of Southern Asia, or 
East India Islands. : a 


EUROPE. 
I. The Bask Stock. : . . 10 
Il. The Celtic Stock. . is . 10 
Ill. The Celto-Germanic or Cimbric 
Stock. . $ P ; » eral 
IV. The Germanic Stock. . r . 97 


V. The Greco-Latin Stock. . . 63 
VI. The Slavic Stock. . ; . Ad 
VII. The Germano-Slavic, or Lettish 
Stock. . ; : P sal 
Vill. The Romano-Slavic, or Walla- 
XI. The Tshudish Stock. . 


X. Mixed languages in South-East- 
ern Europe. . ei ht, wy See 


AFRICA. 

I. North Africa (Berber), . . 1 
IL. Central Africa. . ‘ 7 . 26 
III. The Southern extremity of Africa. 2 

AMERICA. 

I. South America. . : : . 42 
II. Central America. ‘ : . 19 
Ti. North America. . : ‘ |) 


608 

The first of the work closes with a 
sheet entitled “ Literature of all the Existing 
Paternoster-Polyglotts.” It contains an ac- 
count of all the persons who have published 
pine yg of gece and of vere 
w ing wi ildberger about 
1427. Tie ts opted chiefly from the Ap- 
to the first volume of the Mithridates. 

editor has added notices of the two 


Aipleren sae Fave Vater. 
The Part was published in 1847, 


ssid ip designed $0 a Supplement to the first. 

It exhibits a collection of Paternosters in 

206 languages and dialects made by Herr 

Aner himself and printed in fifty-five different 

sorts of characters, exhibiting each 

rs its native dress. The Oriental a ae 
reign characters are not expressed 

rude attempts of an engraver to imitate what 

he knew ae is sometimes the 

sud edsaes; oes aay tee oi eapcotast Af 

they are all 

moveable types ooluatocead under the - 

intendenee of Herr Auer in the esta 

ment over which he so efficiently presides. 
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The first sheet, which is printed in colors, 
contains, besides the Title, elegantly engraved 
portraits of thirteen collectors of Paternos- 
ters—all that could be found in the libraries 
of Vienna. 

The second sheet contains an Alphabetical 
Index to all the Countries and Lan s 
described in the Mithridates ; an Introduction 
explaining the plan and object of this part of 
the work, the sources from which the author 
has drawn, the assistance he has received, 
&e.; a Peroration, containing an interesting 
description of the two great works compiled 
by order of the Empress Catharine of 
Russia, the Vocabularium Comparativum 
Linguarum totius Orbis, published in 1787, 
and the Comparative Dictionary of all Lan- 
guages and Dialects reduced to alphabetical 
order, published in 1791; and lastly a table 
of the Paternosters contained in this Part, in 
which is mentioned also the source from 
which each is derived. In his Introduction 
the author mentions the collection of over 
100 versions of the parable of the Prodigal 
Son made under Napoleon by the French 
Society of Archwologists, and expresses a 
wish that it should be extended to other lan- 
guages. This simple and touching narrative, 
an account of the familiar nature of the terms 
noe in it, the variety of its locutions, 
and its greater length, is much better adapted 
to display the structure of a language than 
the Lord’s Prayer. It is to be hoped that 
our Missionaries will lend their aid in multi- 
plying accurate idiomatic versions of this in- 
teresting portion of Scripture with accurate 
interlinear translations of the same. I am 
happy to say that our respected fellow-mem- 
bers, the Rev. Messrs, Byington and Riggs, 
have promised to prepare specimens of this 
kind of the Choctaw and Dakota lan- 


es. 

o"The three following sheets contain the Pa- 
ternosters arran in a similar manner to 
those in the First Part. Of these 93 are 
Asiatic, 94 European, 9 African, and 10 Ame- 
rican. Many of them are provided with an 
interlinear translation, and most of those in 
foreign alphabets with a transcription in 
Roman letters. 

These are followed by two tables represent- 
ing over a hundred various alphabets and 
syllabaries, with in many instances the com- 
binations, or “ ligatures,” as they are techni- 
cally called ; the powers of the letters or their 
combinations being marked in each case at 
the side in Roman letters. The characters 
are in general executed with great elegance 
and uniformity. Among the. most curi- 
ous are the ancient alphabets of India, and 
the various Japanese syllabaries prepared 
under the direction of Dr. Pfizmaier. Se- 
veral recently discovered — are in- 
cluded, amo them the Himyaritic, the 
Kabyle, the Vey, and the various species of 
the arrow-headed character. America is re- 

ted by the characters on the Grave 

Creek stone and a a executed set of 

proche for the Cherokee syllabary of 
est. 


The work ends with a sheet containing a 
emi ge ording othe M a 
Languages according to the Mithri- 
dates, and a table of the Contents of that 
work in the order of the subjects. 
A supplementary sheet Severo : sort of 
tree of alpha w repre- 
atte written characters of the world 


as derived from the ic characters 
of dhe Eqyptinne and the Chtaesp. 
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I have dwelt so particularly on the works 
above mentioned, as to leave room for but 
little more than an enumeration of the re- 
maining articles. These are, 

1. A copy of the Treaties of Austria with 
the Porte, printed in the Turkish language, 
with the elegant Neskhi character already 
alluded to. it is executed in the Oriental 
taste with a gracefully ornamented and illu- 
minated ’anwan, &c. 

2. A number of exquisitely tinted prints and 
fac-similes of pictures in chromo-lithography. 
The original oil-paintings after which some 
of these last were executed were hung up in 
the London Exhibition, to show the fidelity 
with which they have been copied. The ori- 
ginals cost $125 cach ; the cost of producing 
the prints is about 25 cents each. 

3. A set of chromo-lithographie drawings of 
diseases of the haman skin by Dr. Elfinger 
show the aid this beautiful art is capable of 
rendering to science. 

4. Some drawings printed from plates pro- 
duced by the electro-galvanie process. The 
most interesting production of this class is a 
plate of a fossil fish produced in the following 
manner. The original was first inerusted 
with gutta percha. This crust was taken off, 
and, after being prepared, placed in the gal- 
vanic apparatus. A copy was thus obtained 
without the aid of a drawing, which, although 
of a rather rough surface, was quite capable 
of being printed from with some manage- 
ment and with paper of a proper quality. 
This art is admirably adapted to multiplying 
copies of ancient inscriptions, whose fidelity 
would be unquestioned. 

The thanks of the Society have already 
been returned to Messrs. Auer and Tiibner 
for these highly valued additions to its col- 
lection. 

After the reading of the paper, a motion 
was made that a copy of the History of the 
Vienna Printing Establishment be presented 
to the New York Printers’ Association and 
another to the Smithsonian Institution, and 
the presentation was voted accordingly. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editors of the Literary World. 

Paris, March, 1852. 
Dear Sms :—Though my last letter was 
probably long enough for the patience of 
your readers, still the point which I wished 
to bring most prominently forward was per- 
haps not sufficiently developed in it; namely, 
that the craven terror of the Socialist bug- 
bear which possessed the French nation last 
year, was a necessary consequence of their 
culpable insensibility to antecedent moral 
dangers of which they ought to have been 
afraid. As, according to the old saying, 
“when a man leaves off fearing God he be- 
gins to fear ghosts,” so this people not hav- 

ing been shocked and terrified—not havin 

repented of their want of constancy an 
fidelity, of domestic purity, of public and 
rivate truth, of straitforwardness and 
onesty, above all of respect for things 
respectable and faith in principles that are— 
even so did they give themselves up to an 
unreflecting panic at the spectre of socialism 
and red-republicanism, which was but one of 
the many monstrous births from the long- 
permitted union of scepticism and voluptu- 
ousness. And now, with an uneasy sense of 
the new yoke that is galling them, they begin 
to open their eyes to the fact that they have 
foolishly sold their political birthright; yet 
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with a very confused idea of why all this 
pee ca befallen them ; nor can they yet 
compre that to acquire safely and enjo 
securely that Anglo-Saxon liberty for whie 
—notwithstanding their animosity 
to the Anglo-Saxon race—they are audibly 
longing, they must first learn to practice the 
Anglo-Saxon virtues of purity, honesty and 
faith. But alas! if virtue be a science (as 
Plato taught before the new-light reformers, 
and as we do not believe in spite of him—it 
would be superfluous to say in spite of them), 
it is a science which the French with all 
their cleverness, have not been clever enough 
to learn to this day. 

Passing to literary matters, an event of 
great interest to all pe ig is now going 
on,—the sale of Louis Philippe’s libraries. 
It began on the 8th and will continue through 
the whole of this month and the first week 
of April. The books are roughly divided 


into four sections, Theology, Aris and Sci- | 


ences, Bellies Lettres, and History, and por- 
tions of each of the seetions amounting in all 
to about one hundred and ten volumes, are 
sold every night between the hours of seven 
and ten. I have as yet attended but one 
night’s sale, that of the 9th. The arrange- 
ments are decidedly good, the chief auc- 
tioneer has quite a staff of assistants, one to 
mark the prices, another to receive the 
money and give change, a third to aid in ex- 
hibiting the merits of the works, &c., and 
there was no confusion or trouble of an 
sort. The books meng to sell very well ; 
searcely any fetched less than five franes a 
volume and the average was much higher. 
I had fancied a handsome copy of the Pala- 
tine Theocritus, and hoped to get it for 
thirty franes, but it ran up to fifty at once ; 
however I held on to sixty-five, when my 
purse gave out (I had prudently brought but 
a limited sum, knowing how one becomes 
tempted by competition) ; and it was knock- 
ed down to the other party for sixty-six. 
The room was not large nor the crowd great, 
but it is thought that as the sale draws to a 
close, 2 more spacious apartment will be 
found necessary. The great treasures of the 
libraries are reserved for the last days; they 
consist of romances, either in manuscript or 
of very rare editions. Among the former, 
the Chatelain de Coucy and Yvain, among 
the latter, Perceforest, printed on vellum, are 
expected to bring enormous prices. I have 
heard ten thousand francs spoken of as a 
probable sum. 

The curiosity of the lovers of art has re- 
ceived a fillip by the discovery of a Leonardo 
da Vinci among the stock of a well-known 
dealer. It was brought to light in the usual 
way; another picture had been painted over 
it, part of which was removed by accident. 
The subject is a woman, rather handsome 
and altogether naked, save a few ornaments, 
reclining on a sofa. Of course, the fortunate 
discoverer (or inventor?) puts an immense 

rice on it. Joking apart however, the work 
s very much in Leonardo’s style ; the coun- 
tenance of the female is after his type with- 
out being a servile imitation of any particular 
face; and many connoisseurs and artists have 
pronounced opinions favorable to the authen- 
ticity of the picture. 


In a metropolis like this, much of one’s 
time is necessarily spent in the practical study 
of modern languages, especially the French. 
In a language (as indeed in most things) the 
learner must work a long while before he 
finds out the extent of his own ignorance. 








Some points of pronunciation have lately in- 
terested me. One is the liquid J/, the force 
of which foreigners often miss. It is not 
like the Spanish 22, or the Italian gi, or our 
li (as in billiard) at all: it loses altogether 
the simple 7? sound, and becomes equivalent 
to a very long i (continental i, of course) 
varsop, Sant the consonant y. Thus the fa- 
vorite French is bee-yar, the tradesman 
who “sudfers for you” is your éah-yurr, and 
soon. This identity of the JJ with y is most 
clearly shown by the bad spelling you some- 
times meet—either simply bad from igno- 
rance, or purposely grotesque. Thus a la- 
borer s you, “ Monsieur, votre con- 
cierge m’aillant demandé,” &c., for m’ayant ; 
and a paragraphist, to burlesque the oxagne- 
rated aecentuation of a penultimate syllable, 
writes “O France,O ma Patrille,” for Pa- 
trie. Another point is the approach of the 
French u to the sound of (continental) i 
long. (This came up in your columns last 
summer in connexion with the question, how 
near the French u and the German i ap- 
proached in sound, and how far either of 
them was identical with the (probable) sound 
of the Greek upsilon.) I have observed that 
in singing—at church, for instance—the u 
asses off almost into an i; thus sire cannot 
distinguished from sure, and luire sounds 
just like lire, only a little longer. 
Allow me, in concluding this miscellaneous 
epistle, to ask—though it may not be exactly 


y | in accordance with etiquette—to ask a few 


questions of the gentleman who reviewed, in 
your No. of Jan. 31, a certain book entitled 
Five Years in an English University. 

1. May the Press of England be fairly 
“claimed as a national institution in re- 
gard to its present influence upon national 
met 4 . 

2. 0 write the ter of the lead- 
ing articles of the English oi 

3. Does the English Judiciary exert any 
perceptible influence on the national laws, in- 
stitutions, and mind ? 

4. Does not a very large fraction of the 
English established clergy take its rise from 
the poorer classes of society ? 

5. Does the dissenting clergy of England 
reach, the higher classes at all with its influ- 
ence ? 

6. Is not then the Established Church (leav- 
ing entirely out of consideration its connexion 
with the government) quite as much a na- 
tional institution as any, or all together, of 
the dissenting churches ? 

7. Is the reviewer quite sure that he read 
any part of the second volume at all—that 
he did not throw over the other fourth of 
ag oe with mee Se cae of appen- 

ix,” the dryness of which appears to have 
terrified him ? 
Ever yours, 
Cart Benson. 
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A “BRACKETT” IN PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


Although the deficiency of vital power 
and true growth in the public entertainments 
of New York, is by no means slight nor 
accidental, there is never a lack in vari 
and numbers, of popular exhibitions. e 
can always range the scale pretty freely, 
from the tiny Aztees up to Mons. alt 
the stone: breaking Hercules; from the negro 
burlesque two minutes and a half long, to the 
complex opera of three hours; from the 
amateur farce of the “ spout-shop,” to the 








elaborate tragedy of the legitimate “ temple 
of the drama.” In the pictorial we - 
quite as opulent, and find no end to sketches, 
scratches, and colorings—from the chalk 
outline on the fence, to the mature finish of 
the Napoleon at Fontainbleau. Sculpture. 
wise, we claim the entire circle of achieve. 
ment, inning, if you please, with the 
faces heads casually knocked out of 
free-stone and granite by the house-mason’s 
hammer, up to a work like this ‘ Ship. 
wrecked Mother and Child,” wrought by the 
finest chisel, from the pure marble, by the 
me and well tempered genius of Brackett. 

e need not speak of such a work in any 
technicalities: for in the subject there is not, 
nor is there meant to be, as we understand 
it, the slightest appeal to a technical judg- 
ment. The mother and child belong to 
human nature at large, and if they fail on 
just consideration to interest our emotions 
as men and women, the sculptor’s labors 
must be set aside as nought and unavailing. 
A female figure at full length, cast on the 
rocky shore, without further protection than 
her own beauty of form and countenance, 
holds and partly embraces in her left arm, 
her infant child, who with her has been 
wrecked on the pitiless sea. Recumbent 
as they are, itis but one view of the qua- 
lities and claims of this group which you 
have on entering the room of the Stuyvesant 
Institute, where they are on exhibition. 
But the artist has not wrought from one 
point of observation only, but has endeavored 
to perfect his work, so that it can beara 
scrutiny in whatever light it may be re- 
garded. The shape we see is admirably 
moulded—true to our best notion of the 
human figure, impressive in the generality 
and nicely accurate in detail; the face 
chaste and classical, the repose dignified, 
and at the same time familiar. Whoever 
has walked in and out of the exhibition room 
as a casual observer, can have formed no 
fair opinion of the various merits and graces 
which have been bestowed upon this little 
domestic world by the diligent hand of the 
artist. While we recognize on a first view 
the fidelity and general truth, on a nearer con- 
templation we are moved and saddened with 
a sympathy not often prompted by marble. 
Happening ourselves to return to it, “to 
view it aright”—not like the Abbey of Mel- 
rose, “by pale moonlight,” but on an even- 
ing of rain, when there chanced to be no 
other visiter, we felt, after a little while spent 
in its presence, with what dramatic truth 
the co’ ion had been wrought out. We 
were on sea-shore with the artist, the 
storm was raging far out, the ship was la- 
borin 8. the blow was struck, the mother and 
the child engulphed, the ru shore re- 
ceived them—the mother and child—twins 
of affection, immortally united by the sweet 
tie of art. Our heart confesses the beauty 
and faith of the labors of the true hand, and 
we henceforth gratefully record Brackett 
with our best benefactors. 
THE CARTOONS OF RAPHAEL—MR. BOGUE’S 

PUBLICATION. 

Tue romance of the history of art is not 
confined to that of the lives of individual 
artists, ample and varied as are the narratives 
thus us. The works themselves, 
the marble or the canvas, have also had their 
vicissitudes, and could tell many a tale 
beyond that they present us in that of their 
outlines and surface. 

We do not now refer so much to the 
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mance of the picture dealers, and those 
ingenious apie as restorers, who 
have always on hand a stock of masterpieces, 
which, hei been painted over with vile 
daubs in a age, now denuded of 
their covering, shine in pristine beauty, to 
tempt the eyes and purses of our re-enlight- 
er days; for, apart from our opinion of 
these gentlemen’s reputation for truth and 
veracity, the statement that the purchaser of 
a Raphael or a Leonardo could be so indif- 
ferent to its merits as not to transmit to his 
heir or suecessor an idea of its value, which 
would insure its safe treatment, is one to 
excite our astonishment, if only a single 
instance of such an occurrence were alleged, 
but when repeated almost every day, and 
applied to a constant succession of “un- 
doubted ori ” it becomes too absurd for 
serious consideration. 

We can find examples enough of the kind 
we have stated in authentic history and of 
authentic works. Among these there are 
none more notorious than the Cartoons of 
Raphael. 

The matchless master executed these 
drawings in the height of his reputation. 
They were done in chalk, as drawings from 
which a series of tapestries were to be 
executed to clothe the lower portion, as a 
sort of wainscot, of the walls of the Sistine 
Chapel, every other foot of which was already 
radiant with the genius of Buonarotti and 
Raphael himself. They were sent to the 
famous looms of Arras, where the tapestries 
were executed. The history of these is 
eventful, as well as of that of the original 
drawings. They were sent to Rome, and 
hung in their places in the Sistine Chapel, to 
be admired and lauded by all. They were 
carried away by the French soldiery in the 
sack of Rome, in 1527, and restored in 1553 
by the Due de Montmorenci, minus one 
piece, that a gewmg | the Coronation of the 
Virgin, which having had much gold thread 
woven into it is supposed to have been burnt, 
as an expeditious method of “ realizing” that 
precious metal. The rest of the hangings 
re ss 1798, when the ligbt tl he 
ers of that day, imitating their li 
ancestry of the siete soondon wake off 
with them in. They fell, in transitu, 
into the of a Jew, of Leghorn, who 
repeated the old experiment of burning one 
of mn. Be the sake of be gold tight - 
contained. Finding the uct slight, 
concluded that it would be more profitable to 


retain them for the chances of of rg: 
regarding them probably more in the light of 
something in the nature of “old clo’” than 
of works of art. He eventually found a 
urchaser, in Pope Pius VII., who had them 
in the ries of the Vatican, where 

they may yet be seen by all travellers. 
The original 
Ce ecnes a4 Aee-iocam of Asses, or 
the tapestries, 
and when they had answ their purpose 
pe ag were bundled up, none too care- 
fully it is probable, and co to old- 
garret oblivion, where they t have lain 


I., suggested 
to that monarch, not entirely 
a8 @ matter of art, but for the use of a 
tapestry manufacture, established by James 
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I. The king made the purchase ; a portion 
of the cartoons were sent to the manufacto 
as we learn from the catalogue of the sale of 
the king’s paintings and other effects, where 
they are mentioned as having been delivered 
to Mr. Francis Cleyne, at Mortlake, “to 
make hangings by.” This sale, and the trou- 
bles which preceded it, followed so soon after 
their purchase, that no use was probably 
made of the cartoons for this purpose. 

It was fortunate for the English nation 
that this sale, due chiefly to the bigoted and 
ignorant hatred of the Puritans to embodi- 
ments in works of art of sacred scenes, 
which scattered one of the finest collections 
of Mes ever made, among the galleries 
of Europe, did not subject Raphael’s draw- 
ings to another transit across the Channel. 
An Englishman, and a great man, Oliver 
Cromwell, became their purchaser for £300, 
he proposing to continue the tapestry manu- 
facture alluded to, and use the cartoons in 
connexion with it. It is pleasant to think of 
the Lord Protector for a moment, amid 
mighty cares and schemes, with habits and 
associates so remote from all the softening 
influences of art, as a picture-buyer—a proof, | 
perhaps, that the great man was superior to 
the prejudices of those about him. It is at 
any rate a pleasant incident in an age of 
iconoclasm. 

Louis XIV., who succeeded Charles I. as 
the art-patron of Europe, and who, with all 
his absurd bombast had some good as well 
as merely magnificent tastes, was desirous of | 
obtaining the Cartoons, and intimated to | 
Charles Il., who was then their possesser, 
that he would pay handsomely for them. 
The royal Jeremy Diddler would have hand- 
ed them as he would have handed over any- 
thing, except perhaps the mistress or two 
who might then be tickling his fancy, for the 
consideration, had it not n for the Lord 
Treasurer Danby, who prevented the sale in 
some way. The next we hear of them is 
that, still in their “slit wooden cases,” they 
narrowly escaped being burnt up at White- 
hall in 1698. It was shortly after, perhaps 
in consequence of their chance preservation, 
that William III. had them mounted on can- 
vas, and some repairs being in progress at 
Hampton Court, commissioned Sir Christo- 
pher Wren to construct a room expressly for 
their reception. It was perhaps on the sug- 
gestion of the architect that the step for their 
preservation was taken, as it was on that of 
the artist half a century before that their pur- 
chase was determined on. 

The Cartoons were out of their packing- 
boxes, but they were not yet in a much less 
retired position, for as late as 1823, a visitor 
speaking of the apartments at Hampton 
Court, and this room of the Cartoons among 
them, says—*“'They have nothing to echo 
back but the hurried footsteps of a single do- 
mestic, who through them daily to 
wipe away the dust from their un en 
floors, only that it may collect there again ; 
or the unintelligible jargon of a superannuated 
dependant, as he diiwiies to a few straggling 
visitors (without looking at either) the ob- 
jects of art that have been deposited in them, 
ike treasures in a tomb.” 

A few years have wrought a final and 
happy change in their fortunes. The visitor 
is now whirled in a few minutes from the dense 
heart of London to the delightful incts 
of Hampton Court. The ‘bus from the 
station sets him down at the palatial gates of 

















the proud Lord Cardinal; he enters as un- 
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ceremoniously almost as into his hotel; and 











ry| may wander at his will during the hours 


which the palace is open to the public, in- 
cluding nearly the entire day. His annoy- 
ances, if he meet any, will not be those of 
dust and solitude. He will not have as of 
old the Cartoons to himself, nor if a true 
lover of art, will he so wish, for the large 
room gives ample verge and scope to scores of 
art-pilgrims. 

The Cartoons have now a worthy resting 
place, but it is probable not to remain such 
for many years. Another journey remains 
for them, but it is only a short one. When 
a National Gallery rears its walls in London 
worthy of the greatness of the British na- 
tion, and of the artistic treasures accumu- 
lated in England, the Cartoons must come 
to occupy the chief of, we trust, its many 
halls. 

So wide spread is the fame of the Cartoons 
and the narrative of their material history is 
so well known, that we should perhaps 
apologise to many of our readers for present- 
ing them with the oft-told tale—did we not 
feel assured that those most familiar will, 
from sympathy with the subject and desire 
with us to popularize all departments of ar- 
tistic research, be the least likely to object. 

Our attention has been more especially 
called to this subject by the reissue in Lon- 
don of one of the most celebrated reproduc- 
tions of these works in engraving, at an ex- 
tremely low price. The engravings are some 
thirty inches long by fourteen high, are 
etched in a careful and forcible manner, and 
the series of seven cost, in a neat wrapper, a 
guinea and a half, a trifle over a dollar a plate. 
We know of no art gratification which can be 
procured at anything like this. The Car- 
toons are besides especially adapted for 
study in engravings, as the originals being 
only drawn in chalk and colored, without 
elaborate finish, in distemper, less is lost than 
in the reproduction of an oil painting. The 
spectator who has his mind filled with the 
fame of these works will, it is true, be disap- 
pointed as he first turns over these prints. 
He will experience the same disappointment 
on first standing before the originals when it 
becomes his happy privilege todoso. As he 
studies, however, new beauties will disclose 
themselves, imagined faults become merits. 
He will cultivate, as he delights his mind, 
strengthen (we use the word adyisedly) his 
taste, and best of all find another illustrator 
of his Bible besides the preacher and the 
poet, learn that the easel may bear its testi- 
mony with the pulpit and the pen, the canvas 
join its praises with the Golden Mouth and 
the harp, Raffaelle Sanzio be akin with John 
Milton and Jeremy Taylor. 

Mr. Burnet’s etchings are somewhat 
roughly finished, but thoroughly truthful to 
their originals, forcible and vigorous. 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


D. Aprieton & Co. have in press “Zephyrs 
from Italy and Sicily,” by Wm. M. Gould, 
in 1 vol. 12mo. 

J. S. Reprretp announces the “ History of 
Flemish and Dutch Art,” by Arséne Hous- 
saye. 

ENGLISH. 

“The Cloister Life of Charles V.”—a new 
work—will appear from the pen of Mr. Ster- 
ling, author of “Annals of the Artists of 
Spain.” 

The new copyright treaty between France 


and England is actively turned to use and_ 
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profit by English and French authors in works 
now appearing. Besides those works prrighh 
mentioned, Guizot has secured the 

in England for his “ ee 4 wg, “oe _— his 
which is to be published b tley. Ri » 
for three translations o' tee and Ga 
Travels in China, Persia, &c., have been ns 
tained by Mrs. Perey Sinnett, W. Hazlitt, and 
a Mr. Prinsep. 

A Life of Charles James Fox, by Lord John 
Russell, is spoken of as in preparation. “A 
Sleet to startle us,” an article in Household 
Words, is by Dickens) His Bleak House ap- 

in six translations in Germany. Messrs, 
Seeleys have published a volume on Nuns and 
Nunneries. Rivingtons announce the Life of 
Wolsey by Cavendish, from Wordsworth’s 
Ecclesiastical Biographies. “ Lives of the Areh- 
bishop of Canterbury,” and “Lives of the 
Prime Ministers of England” are announced, 

The Bull Fights of Spain, in 26 plates, of 
Scenes in the Arenas of Madrid, Seville, and 
Cadiz, have been published b. ‘1 Mr. J. Hogarth, 
in a folio volume, price 7s. 6 

The London Publishers’ Cireular says of 
Hue and Gabet’s Travels, in the translations by 
Mrs, Sinnett, Hazlitt, &c, that these names 
afford concurrent testimony of the value of the 
book, and that “it may be doubted whether a 
work of Travel has appeared during the pre- 
sent century of more original and genuine cha- 
racter. The travellers were necessarily men 
of intelligence, and their journeyings extend 
over a continuous extent of unexplored ground 
in Central Asia during a period of nearly seven 
years.” 

John Murray has just — a History of 
England and France, under the House of Lan- 
caster. 

Robert Blake, Admiral and General at Sea: 
based on Family and State Papers, by Hep- 
worth Dixon, is in press by Chapman & Hall. 

We have received from a friend the first 
thane numbers of the Scottish Atheneum, 

= pome of Science, Literature, and Art, 
to be published on the Ist and 15th of each 
month at Glasgow. It is in form like the Lon- 
don Atheneum, 16 pp. 4to. In No. 2, for 
March 15, is one of the many appreciative no- 
tices of Poe’s Works now going about ese | 
the English journals, reviewing Vizetelly 
readable books, in which they “ype pear—te- 

ition pub- 


rinted mostly from the complete 
Lawson has delivered for the 


Fished here by Vizetelly. 

Mr. Geo 
Edinburgh Botanical Society a lecture on the 
“Phenomenon of Vegetable Development,” 
and another on the “ cli matic Features of the 
Earth's Flora,” being two of a series of Popu- 
lar Lectures. 

Mr. Hugh Millar read to the Royal Physical 
rae a paper “On the Oolitic Flora of Scot- 
land.” 

Mr. Jos. Silsbee, the American Comedian, 
was to appear at the Prince’s Theatre Rovel, 
Glasgow, in the latter part of the month. 
Silsbee has been starring it at Edinburgh. 





AMERICAN BOOKS. 
LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED STATES 
FROM THE 20TH MARCH TO THE 10TH APRIL. 
Abbott pooch) She. he Antone. Illust. 12mo. pp. 


4. _ 8.) and Carpenter (W. H.)—History of Geor- 


ory of Kentuc 12mo. 
Siege ~~ aan Gresko & Co.). My: shal 
L.D.}—The Legisiative contain- 
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2mo. (Lippincott 
. Ohesebrat |Carvine Isa: r, th "12mo. pp. 320 
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ustruction.—Regu’ , Record, 

Pa ar | Account-Book. 4to. eRichmiond, Va., 

Pilazky Ss .—Tales and Traditions of Hungary. 
345 (Redfield 


). 
Putnam (G. P. to the World’s P 
waar "(0 48 (G. P. Putnam). er saliin 
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T. B. Weiss—illustrated—12mo. 188 
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12mo. pp. 192 (P ohle Lind: 
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Cockburn (Lord).—Life of Lord Jeffrey, with Ce saggy oe 
ence, &c. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 711 (Philadelphia, ppin- 
ae Grambo & Co. 

e (G-¥. Putnam): from Household Words. 12mo. pp. 233 
a lections of a Journ 

Thiet and hina in 1844-6. 2 vols.’: Any ee 3 (D" 

pen & Co. ). 
anagh (Julia).—Madeleine. 12mo. pp. 300 (D. Apple- 


ton 
Maiden Married Life of Mary Powell. 12mo. pp. 222 
(D. Appleton & Co.). sl 


HAND-BOOK OF WINES. 


PRACTICAL, THEORETICAL, AND HISTORICAL. 
By THOMAS McMULLEN. 
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We can recommend the “Hand-Book of Wines” as 
giving fu condensed form and clea clear style @ mass of use- 
interesting information.— Protes: Charchman. 
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A VALUABLE GIFT-BOOK. 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


W. HOLDREDGE, 
140 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, 


Woman in her Various Relations, 
By MRS. L, G. ABELL, 
Author of “Gems ” “Skilful 
and Ladies Domestic Guide one Royal a 
Illuminated Tilustrations. , in full 
gilt, $1 00; Plain, 6245 cents; 3 Paper, 3734 cen 
pa Tue Siowing: 3 are among the great variety of subjects 
The methods for Dinners and Social Parties—A Chap. 
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Also New ‘Béitions : 


MEDICAL INFORMATION FOR THE 
LLION ; 


OR, THE TRUE GUIDE TO HEALTH, on Ec 
and I Reformed Principles s Third Edi gg ae pare 


dred fine ilustrations Sst, eee bn, 


, $1 50; 
12mo, 528 pp. By Chas. D. Hammond, M.D. 





ILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 
in Two Parts. With the Life of Bunyan, and Notes by 
(ected | Scott, Mason, and others The best 12mo. edition publish- 
ed. | tempat ae and fifteen W ood Engravings 
Price $ 
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Graham's Chemistry. New Edition. 
BLANCHARD. AND. LEA, PHILADELPHIA, 


HAVE JUST ISSUED, 


ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY; 


INCLUDING THE APPLICATIONS OF THE SCIENCE IN THE ARTS. 
BY THOMAS GRAHAN, F.RS., &c., 


Professor of Chemistry in University College, London, &c., &e. 
Second American, from an entirely Revised and greatly Enlarged English Edition. 
WITH NUMEROUS WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 


EDITED, WITH NOTES, BY ROBERT BRIDGES, M.D. 
Professor of Chemistry in the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, &c., &c. 


To be completed in Two Parts, forming one very large Octavo Volume. 


PART IL. now ready, of 430 large pages, with 185 Engravings. 
PART IL, preparing for early publication. 





From the Editor's Preface. 

“ Elements of Chemistry,” of which a second edition is now presented, attained, on its first appearance, an im- 
oneoall deserved tation. The copious selection of facts from al) reliable sources, and their judicious arrange- 
ment, render it a safe guide for the beginner, while the clear exposition of theoretical points, and frequent references 
to special treatises, it a valuable assistant for the more advanced student. 

From character the present edition will in no way detract. The great chan which the science of Che- 
mistry — during the interval, have rendered Z ry a complete revision of the work, and this has been 
most thoroughly accomplished by the author. Many portions will hecsiors be tound essentially altered, thereby in- 

greatly the size of the work, while the series of illustrations has been entirely changed in style, and nearly 
doub number, 


Under these circumstances but little has been left for the editor. Owing, however, to the ee of the London 
edition in parts, some years have elapsed since the first portions were published, and he has therefore found occasion 
to introduce the more recent investi is and discoveries in some subjects, as well as to correct such inaccuracies or 
misprints as had escaped the author's attention, and to make a few additional references. aldtf 


BLANCHARD anp LEA, PHILADELPHIA. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


MEMOIRS OF SARAH MARGARET FULLER, 


MARCHESA OSSOLI, 


Eprrev sy RALPH WALDO EMERSON AND WILLIAM H. CHANNING. 
Two volumes 12mo. 








THE SECOND EDITION. 


CARLYLE'S LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. 


“ Besides the main of Sterling, the book contains a hundred sketches and portraits, in the Carlyle manner, of 
kes friend: people known in their an oot but just slipt away into the pest. Coler! returns, 
ly: ay ieee arlyle’s *‘ Captain Whirlwind’), the old 


and reigns in Pri a the famous 
ae sallies from 


the Buller family, amidst of M and the flowers 
inhableents people thet bemntifal, tranquil , in place of those dear and familiar whom we knew ?’—THacke- 
M'phe admirers of Carlyle and Sterling will be glad to hear of the rapidity of the sale of the first edition of the above 
work.” ' 


“ Cariyleans are at present lost in admiration of their master’s Life of John Sterling—a really remarkable book.”— 
Home Journal. . 


ROBINSON .CRUSOE.. An entire New Edition. 
ILLUSTRATED BY SIXTEEN FINE ENGRAVINGS, 
Prom eriginel: Betiepe by the monhentnant in Tint. It is complete in one volume duodecimo of 


Artists, and 
pages, with good, clear will be found to be the most readable 
” ' over pebtlched in the country. 


HINTS ON HEALTH; 
WITH FAMILIAR INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE TREATMENT AND PRESERVATION 


SKIN, HAIR, TEETH, EYES, &c. 
BY WILLIAM EDWARD COALE, M_D., 
Member of the Boston Society for Medical re er Se Se aeenaneiaeits SEnRea ering Se. 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., PUBLISHERS, 


1 BOSTON. 


A Great Work for the People. 


FIFTH EDITION. 


HUNGARY AND KOSSUTH. 
By B. F. TEFFT, D.D., President of Genesee College, N. Y. 


Cae Volume 12mo. Wirth Portrait. 
Paice 61 rer cory. 


JOHN.BALL, 48 Norru Fovurrn street, Pamapepnia, 
, and 56 Gravier street, New Orleans. 











TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS, 
BOSTON, 
Have Now Ready : 
THORPE: A QUIET ENGLISH TOWN, 


AND 
HUMAN LIFE THEREIN. 


BY REV. WILLIAM MOUNTFORD, 
Author of “ Euthanasy,” &c., &c. 





IN PRESS AND WILL SHORTLY PUBLISH. 


1. 
POEMS. 


BY HARVEY HUBBARD, 
One vol. i6mo, 


2. 
ELEVEN WEEKS IN EUROPE, 
AND WHAT CAN BE SEEN IN THAT TIME. 
BY REV. JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


3. 
THE DESERT HOME. 
With 12 Illustrations. 
BY CAPTAIN MAYNE REID, 


4. 
THE DOLL AND HER FRIENDS, 


With Illustrations. 
5. 
A NEW AND SPLENDID WORK ON 
OPERATIVE SURGERY. 


With nearly Two Thousand Illustrations. 
BY DRS. R. U. PIPER AND H. J. BIGELOW. 


6. 
LEIGH HUNT'S COMPLETE POETICAL 
WORKS. 


7. 
MEMOIRS AND WRITINGS OF HARTLEY 
428 tf a a 


MARTIN’S SUPERIOR PUBLICATIONS, 


THE FAMILY COMMENTARY ON 
THE BIBLE, 


AS PUBLISHED BY THE LONDON RELIGIOUS TRACT 
SOCIETY. 
Being a Compilation from the Works of Henry, Scoit, and 
about One Hundred other Writers. 
In parts, each containing a splendid Steel Engraving. 
Price 25 cents. 





WILSON’S TALES OF THE SCOTTISH 
BORDER. 5 vols. $10. 


BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. 
With Fifty-three Reg iy Engravings, morocco 


MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Forty-nine Steel Engravings, morocco super $9 50. 
filly R. MARTIN, 66 Beekman st. 


NOW READY, 
PART IL. 
THE ILLUSTRATED MANUAL OF 
OPERATIVE SURGERY, 


AND OF 
SURGICAL ANATOMY. 

BY BERNARD AND HUETTE, OF PARIS, 

AND 
DRS. W. H. VAN BUREN AND C. E. ISAACKS, 
OF NEW YORK. 
The Plates Engraved especially in Paris. 
Price, plain plates, $1 75; colored, $3. 


H. BAILLIERE, 290 Broapwar. 


Parte III. and IV., completing the work, will be read 
shortly. - ° alotf 








HISTORIA DE L0S ESTADOS UNIDOS, 
POR EMMA WILLARD. 
A. S. BARNES & CO., 
Have Just Published 
WILLARD'S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 


IN THE SPANISH LANGUAGE. 
Price $1 75. 





rOten Was Ma PoRLCATIOR CAN FIND EMPLOYMENT FOR THE SALE A 
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THE LITERARY WORLD. 
GEORGE P. PUTNAM, 





[Apri 10, °52 


155 Broadway. 


PUBLISHER, BOOKSELLER, AND IMPORTER, 


Would announce that he will remove, on the 1st of May, from his present store to new, commodious premises, 


No. 


10 PARK PLACE 


(3d door from Broadway), 
Where he will confine himself to Publishing, and supplying the Trade, Libraries, and individuals with Foreign and American Books to order. His facilities in executing orders 


for English, French, and German books. in quantities or single copies, continue as heretofore, enabling him to supply them at a moderate advance on the cost of importation. 
The Trade supplied with the issues of the leading Publishers of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, etc. 


G. P. PutNam’s present Retail Stock will be sold at Auction by Lyman & Rawpon, at their Rooms, 377-379 Broadway, commencing Tuesday evening, the 13th (Apri!) inst., 
and in the meantime may be inspected at 155 Broadway. This valuable collection contains, among many others, the following choice works :— 


Layare’s R spony Work on the Ruins of Nineveh. 
lates, : 


The Vernon Gallery—fine copy. Royal 4to. morocco extra, $22. 
The Wilkie Gallery. do. do. $28. 
Royal Gems from the Galleries of Europe. 2 vols. imperial 4to, 


mevenee ext, 
( The above three works are magnificently bound by Wright.) 


Froissart’s Chronicles of England, France, and Spain. 2 vols. royal 
8vo. morocco extra, $18. A splendid copy. 
Monstrellet’s do. 2 vols. 8vo. calf antique, $12. 


Knight’s National Cyclopedia. 12 vols. bound in 6—half russia, 


The Abbotsford edition of Wav taloy Novels, profusely and finely 
illustrated. 12 vols. 8vo. half mor. gilt, $60. 


Scott’s am and Works. 98 vols, 8vo. calf elegant (Cadell’s edi- 
tion), $180. 
Gilray's Works. Colored plates—elephant folio, half mor. ex., $50. 


Ho *s Works—from the original plates. do do $50. 
Knight's Pictorial History of England. 8 vols. royal 8vo., with 104 
fine Portraits and numerous woodcuts—half Russia, $35. 
Rose’s aap hical Dictionary. 12 vols. 8vo. cloth, $30. 
Humphre filuminated Books of the Middle _ Ages—superbly 
Liss papenptnectes end gitdthite exttilainn, 62 


100 folio ; 





Behave Classical Library. 27 vols. 12mo. half bound calf antique, 
Hooker's Flora Boreali Americana. With about 250 fine Plates. 


2 vols. 4to. 


Turpin.—F lore Medicale, &e. 6 vols. 8vo. half calf, numerous co- 
lored plates. 

Agineourt's History of Art, &c. large folio, 

Diver's ‘Works of Early Masters in Christian Decoration. 2 vols. 


‘0, half morocco. 

Italy: Classical, Historical, and Picturesque, &¢. Half morocco, 

splendid engravings after Stanfield, Roberts, &c., 4to. 

Shaw's Dresses and Decorations of the Middle Ages, with illumi- 
nations. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Pickering’s splendid edition of Milton’s Works. 8 vols. 8vo. mor. 
extra. 


8 vols. ia 1, 


Shakspeare Society Publications. 32 vols. 8vo. cloth. 

Gibbon’s Roman Empire. 8 vols. 8vo., calf extra—(best edition). 
Sismondi.—Histoire Les Frangaise. 31 vols. 8vo. half calf, Paris. 
Johnston’s Physical Atlas—large folio half russia, $50. 


Antiquitates Mexicaines, &c. 2 vols. large folio, mor. ex., $150. 
po me repemacacp emer plates.) . n® 





RARE AND CHOICE WORKS JUST IMPORTED BY G. P. PUTNAM, 
PUBLISHER, NEW YORK. 


on SIXE ee PGLITICIAN. § Vv MAXIMUS. 1660. Calf extra. MSS.| BRITISH DRAMA. 8 vols. royal 8vo. Russia extra, 
London. 1619. Full of Ireland’s Forge Notes of Poet a $16. 
ries” of Shakspeare’s SS. Notes, with several Au ro aa any ae 7 vols. royal 8vo., and 
SS oe S 1720. Calf ext Atlas, 4to. old calf, gilt, 
Scorr’s PORTICAL WORKS. 12vols. 12mo. Edinb. | PRAECES PIAE. a manuscript of the ae conte. | Ore calf, gilt, 109, fine copy, 
mac Green mor. extra, $18. On small 4to., MILTON'S P E WORKS. By Symmons. 7 vols 
WORDS WORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 7 vols. ADDISO WOR B Law! Beet edition. | Toyal 8vo. old 1806. $1 
morocco, 6 vois. 8vo., 811, MO. CUVRES = 7 vols. 8vo. half morocco. 
P | BuOraRowS Li Lives, re roe — — vei Inge w 4 Bowles 10 vols. Svo., 1806; | Paris, 1831 edition, $11. 
scarce. yn and tis, Notes of the Poet Gray. By mS RYntauirres oF OF BEGLAND, DALE peeen Gree old calf. fevtare 33. 8 50, ~ 
HORACE, Les Bu de traduite en Francais. Notes wayrarr LYTTLETON’S HISTORY OF HENRY Il. 6 vols 
Dacier, with Text. 10 vols. 12mo. Paris,| POPE'S HOMER. 6 Depay sateen Old calf, $9. 
Foot, caif ex calf extra, | extra. “Iustrated. “London. $16. | ROBERTSON’S 12 vols. 8v0, old calf, $15. 











LEAVITT AND ALLEN, 


27 DEY STREET, NEW YORK, 
Have just published a New Edition of 


LE BRUN’S TELEMAQUE, 
FROM NEW STEREOTYPE PLATES, ON FINE PAPER, AND WELL BOUND, 
OWEN’S HOMER’S ILIAD. 


THE ILIAD OF HOMER, ACCORDING TO THE TEXT OF WOLF; with Notes for ro 
olleges. By Joun J. Owen, Professor of Latin and Greek Languages in New York 


Use of Schools and C 
Free Academy. 
Also, by the same Author, 


OWEN’S HOMER'S ODYSSEY. 
OWEN’S XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. 
OWEN’S XENOPHON’S CYROPADIA. 
THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, 


OWEN’S NOTES ON 
WITH LEXICON, 
OWEN’S THUCYDIDES. 


A. have in press, 
OWEN S GREEK READER, with a Lexicon, 12mo.,. 






NOTES ON THE BOOK OF DANIEL. By Rev. Albert Barnes, D.D. 


LEAVITT & ALLEN, 27 Dey strevt, New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
METALLIC PENS FOR ALL 
WRITERS. 
Manufacturer’s Warehouse, 
No. 91 Jouw stazet, New Yorx, 


Wheres is Senn tiie eenciowaie suitable 
WVhidwtinintiekeGun 
MR. GILLOTT 


Who, by assuming the style and character of 
LABELS, 
Sun tacudwube Bigot 


OBSERVE! 
or Bones of JOSEPH GILLOTT'S PENS 
de of his signature on 








of his Labels are <f 1 
reference to his No. wot 
sadesy bin, Giengh ancartad te ete: = 





